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REPORT OF THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY HELD 
APRIL 1-2, 1938. 


Business Session, 10:00 A. M., Friday, April 1, Ohio State 
Museum 

Meeting called to order by Mr. Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., presi- 
dent. 

Mr. JoHNsoN: This is the Annual Business Meeting of the 
Society and the small attendance this morning might be regarded 
as disappointing, excepting for the fact that it indicates to me that 
the Society must be pretty well satisfied with the manner in which 
the staff and the Executive Board and the Trustees are doing busi- 
ness. 

Calling attention to the fact that this is the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Mr. Shetrone’s connection with the Society—he has come 
from the position of assistant curator through the various steps to 
the position of director—I wish to ask Mr. Shetrone to speak to 
us later. 

I think you present appreciate what the staff and the Executive 
Board have done during the past year, and the fine cooperation 
given by the staff to the Board of Trustees. The business of the 
Society has been accomplished in a very businesslike manner. 
The attendance of the Board of Trustees has been very satisfac- 
tory. I think if there is anything of a very critical nature that 
the Board has overlooked, that the Board is not aware of it. 

I know you all want to attend some of the meetings of the various 
additional groups today. 

The first item of the program is your action on the Minutes of 
the last Annual Meeting. The Minutes were published in the 
QuaRTERLY, in full, and every member has had opportunity to 
read those Minutes. If there is anything anyone wishes to bring 
up, I suggest that any discussion may be had and waive the read- 
ing of the Minutes themselves, which are very voluminous, 
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Mr. Spetnagle moved that the Minutes he approved; Mr. 
Goodwin seconded the motion; the motion carried. 

Mr. JoHNsSON: Mr. Zepp is prepared to present the report 
of the treasurer, Mr. O. F. Miller, who found it impossible to be 
present at this session. It necessarily must be meticulous in detail 
but you should hear this report It is always important. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING, DECEMBER 31, 1937. 


et i, Rate Fe ccicvicvcvevcdeverecccecadsvess $1,688.77 
Society Cash Receipts : 
Memberships—Annual .......... $702.87 
ME bdtwsweneuens 100.00 
—Subscriptions .... 28.72 


Special Subscription for the print- 
ing of the “Life of Giles Rich- 


ESERIES SR A Ne reaaeas 438 .00 
Photographic Work............. 62.55 
Field Engineering............... 290.00 
Founders of Columbus Club..... 56.38 
ee SO ee 393.40 
Interest on—Permanent Fund.... 375.00 

—Current Fund....... 105.98 
—Klippart Memorial 
Re ee 30.00 
Rent from Golf Course on Octa- 

gon State Memorial.......... 750.00 
Sale of truck at Octagon........ 25.00 
Klippart Memorial Fund........ 2,000.00 
Refund on Cash Advances. .... 1,049.63 
1936 Travel Expense Check Can- 

SS Ee err rere 25.00 $6,482.53 








State Appropriations : 
Amended Senate Bill No. 369... $116,415.00 


Amended Senate Bill No. 71.... 5.500.00 
Amended Senate Bill No. 315... 500.00 
Amended Senate Bill No. 201... 16,500.00 
Additional Allotment from Sec- 

tion 11, Am. S. B. No. 369.... 427 .25, 


$139 342.25 
LESS Balance December 31, 1937 8,157.37 


$131,184.88 


TOTAL, RECEIPTS. ...cccccccccccccesesccsesscese $137,617.41 
TOTAL, CAGE occ ccsscscvccssccescssccceccsness $139 , 306.18 
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Disbursements : 


To 


Museum and Library........... $62 , 267 .29 
Administration of State Memorials 7,219.06 
Big Bottom State Memorial..... 468.99 
Buffington Island State Memorial 211.11 
Campbell State Memorial....... 84.00 
Campus Martius State Memorial 4,052.34 
Clark State Memorial........... 86.80 
Custer State Memorial.......... 354.71 
Dunbar State Memorial......... 4,940.61 
Fallen Timbers State Memorial.. 921.49 
Fort Amanda State Memorial... 599.76 
Fort Ancient State Memorial.... 4,394.55 
Fort Hill State Memorial....... 2,170.00 
Fort Jefferson State Memorial... 110.00 


Fort Laurens State Memorial... 1,525.64 
Fort Recovery State Memorial.. 1,510.67 


Fort St. Clair State Memorial... 3,828.20 
Gnadenhutten State Memorial... 167.68 
Grant State Memorial.......... 1,609.73 
Harrison State Memorial....... 1,148.58 
Hayes Memorial «...\....<\00s sess: 6,225.48 
Inscription Rock State Memorial 99 .93 
Logan Elm State Memorial..... 650.00 


Miamisburg Mound State Memorial 1,699.99 
Mound Builders State Memorial. 3,197.41 


Mound City State Memorial.... 3,633.42 
Renick State Memorial.......... 25.00 
Schoenbrunn State Memorial.... 17,755.90 
Seip Mound State Memorial.... 399 .86 
Serpent Mound State Memorial. 3,264.83 
Williamson Mound State Memorial 50.00 
Octagon State Memorial........ 963 .64 


$135 , 636.67 
ADD Cash Advanced—Refunded 


OE FE sSasew sd casensecens 913.00 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.......... $136 , 549.67 
BALANCE, December 31, 1937.............00000: $2,756.51 
Prove: 
Klippart Memorial Fund........ $2,030.00 
Current Fund Savings.......... 60.98 
Se SEE Skdsvekctudneasues 665.53 
PO AG. FRIES 6 oie 5:8 hos sen Seaaene eae $2,756.51 


Respectfully submitted, 
Oscar F. MILter, Treasurer. 


Note: For a more complete and detailed report see Report 


of the Auditor made December 31, 1937, by Walter D. Wall, Cer- 
tified Public Accountant. 
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Mr. Jonnson: Thank you very much. Is there anything 
about the finances of the Society concerning which anyone wishes 
to make inquiry? Details are rather complicated and voluminous. 
We shall be very glad to give any information if anyone cares to 
ask questions. 

Mr. Carlisle moved that the report of the Treasurer be ac- 
cepted and approved; Mr. Adolphus Williams seconded the 
motion ; the motion carried. 

The report of the Secretary was called for by Mr. Johnson. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1938 


To the trustees and members of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society : 

The secretary submits his fifth annual report for the year ending 
March 31, 1938, it being the annual report for the fifty-second year of the 
Society : 

I. Secretarial Duties. 

Since the last Annual Meeting the Trustees have held three regular 
meetings. 

The regular July, 1937, meeting was postponed until August 2, 1937, 
in order that the members of the Board might take advantage of the gen- 
erous invitation of Mr. H. Preston Wolfe and President Arthur C. Johnson, 
Sr., to meet with them at their Wigwam country place. Most of the busi- 
ness considered was of a routine nature. The Board authorized the sponsor- 
ship, by the Society, of the Ohio State Guide prepared by the Writers’ 
Project in Ohio. Mr. Johnson, who had recently returned from a trip 
to Europe, made some comparisons concerning the work of certain Scandi- 
navian archaeological and historical institutions and the work of our own 
Society. 

Mr. Shetrone gave a report concerning his investigations in- France and 
England during the early summer in connection with plans for the new 
Lithic Laboratory of the Department of Archzology. 

At the October meeting a report was made and approved concerning 
a more definite policy for the development of State parks and memorials. 

The Board approved a proposal made by a group interested in the 
organization of a Medical Section of the Society whose purpose would be 
the discovery and preservation of material bearing upon the medical history 
of the State. 

Dr. Jonathan Forman is chairman of this new section and Harlow 
Lindley, secretary. During the year a number of Ohio physicians have 
joined the Society as a result of this move. 

At this time the resignation of Dr. William D. Overman as curator 
of history was reported and the appointment of Mr. John O. Marsh as 
acting curator was approved, with the understanding that Dr. Overman 
be granted a leave of absence. 

At the January meeting the Committee to Consider Possible Changes 
in the Constitution gave a report which was approved and the Secretary 
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was authorized to proceed according to the plan for amendments as laid 
down by the Constitution. As a result both amendments were submitted 
to each member of the Society by mail and 163 ballots were returned with 
the following vote: 

For changing the time of the Annual Meeting from Tuesday of the 
last full week in April to “The annual meeting shall be held in Columbus 
during the month of April at the option of the President and Secretary 
of the Society. Due notice of the meeting shall be mailed by the Secretary 
to all members of the Society at least two weeks before such annual meeting 
is held.” 

Affirmative, 159—Negative, 2. 

For omitting from the Constitution Article II Section 4, concerning 
“An amount not to exceed $7,000 in any one year, and subject to repeal 
by the Board of Trustees, shall be available from the Society’s permanent 
fund for establishing and conducting an intensive campaign for member- 
ship and for augmenting said fund.” 


Approving the amendment, 161—Opposed, 1. 

The Board voted to change the time of holding its regularly quarterly 
meetings from Tuesday of the last full week in July, October and January 
to Friday. 

The Board received a delegation of citizens from Ripley, Ohio, in- 
terested in the preservation of the John Rankin property, and approved 
plans for securing the property for one of the Society’s historical memorials 
on certain conditions. 

The resignation of Mr. Wayne McDermott as assistant reference 
librarian was accepted and the librarian was authorized to proceed in se- 
curing a successor. 

The secretary gave a report concerning the progress being made on 
the six-volume History of Ohio sponsored by the Society, and the Board 
authorized the publication of a Prospectus for publicity purposes. 

The Board approved a recommendation of the Society’s Membership 
Committee that a committee be appointed to recommend a re-defined purpose 
and an integrated program of activities for the Society. 

Approval was given to plans for a joint conference with the Ohio 
Academy of History, with the hope that this would eventually develop 
into a state-wide history conference under the supervision of the Society 
which might represent all the various historical interests in the State. 

The terms of Dr. George W. Rightmire, Harold T. Clark and Webb 
C. Hayes, II, as Trustees elected by the Society’s members, expire this year. 

During the year the Secretary has been called upon to address a 
variety of meetings in the interests of the Society and has participated 
in a number of professional meetings. 

During the year he managed the preparation of a book on The Ordi- 
nance of 1787 and the Old Northwest Territory for the Federal North- 
west Territory Celebration Commission to be used in the schools as a 
basis for a nation-wide essay contest on some phase of Old Northwest 
history. An edition of 250,000 copies was issued by the Federal Com- 
mission. 

Since the last Annual Meeting there have been added to the member- 
ship a net gain of 47 persons. 

The total membership of the Society is now 749, distributed as follows: 
Patron 1, Life Members 415, Sustaining Members 4, Contributing Members 
11, Junior Members 2, and Annual Members 316. 
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II. Editorial Duties. 


Although the Society was granted the smallest appropriation in years 
for publication purposes by the last General Assembly, yet we have been 
able to issue regularly each month Museum Echoes and the four regular 
QUARTERLY issues. A general index for Volume 46 was compiled and 
printed in connection with the January, 1938, issue. One volume of the 
Collections series, Chief Justice Taft, by Allen E. Ragan, is in press, soon 
to be released. Besides the usual editing of copy and proofreading, the 
General Index for this book was compiled. Another volume of this series 
is nearly ready for the printer. It is entitled The Genesis of. Western Cul- 
ture, by James M. Miller. 

The technical details concerned with the Society’s various publications 
have been handled largely by Mr. Clarence L. Weaver, who, in addition to 
his duties as head cataloguer, serves as editorial assistant for publications. 

The Society’s editor wishes to emphasize the importance of the develop- 
ment of a broader publication program. With our facilities for the prepara- 
tion of archzological, historical and scientific material, the Society can ren- 
der one of its greatest services to the membership, the state, and the world 
through this channel. The only obstacle at present is insufficient appropria- 
tions of funds for actual printing and binding. 

III. The Library. 

During the year, 1739 volumes have been added to the Library, of which 
number 891 were gifts, 430 were secured on exchange account, and 415 were 
purchased. 

The Library has received during the year 306 periodicals, of which 62 
were gifts, 41 subscriptions and 203 on exchange account. 

At the present time the record of the Library shows a total of 41,145 
catalogued volumes. Several hundred volumes have accumulated during 
past years in a variety of ways, which it has been impossible, because of 
limited trained help, to get catalogued, but plans have already been made to 
get this done at an early date. 


Reference Department. 

Demands upon the Reference Department are constantly increasing as 
the resources of the Library become better known. In addition to directing 
school children, university students, persons interested in genealogical re- 
search, historians, feature writers and others, the requests for information 
received by mail are sufficient to occupy the attention of one staff member 
if handled properly. 

Cataloging Department. 

The Cataloguing Department, consisted during the past year of the 
cataloguer and three W. P. A. assistants, with the addition of a fourth 
W. P. A. assistant within the past month. One of these assistants does all 
filing of cards; the second assists in assembling bibliographical detail, mak- 
ing cross references, etc.; the third types the cards and the fourth types 
indexes, book-lists, etc., and assists in typing cards. All this work was 
supervised by Mr. Clarence L. Weaver, head of this department. 

A great deal of the cataloguing was done by Mr. Wayne McDermott, 
former assistant reference librarian, and at present much help is rendered 
by Mr. Jay Beswick, assistant to the editors of the Ohio History project, 
at such times when he is not occupied in his regular capacity. 

The major portion of the year was spent in recataloguing the Library. 
Progress to date: a complete recataloguing of all books in Classes 00 
and 100, and approximately half the books in Class 200; or, about 2600 
volumes. 
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In addition to the recataloguing, the 1739 new accessions have been 
catalogued and prepared for use. 

A card index to material in the Ohio Magazine was compiled by an 
N. Y. A. student, and the cataloguing staff prepared an index to the 
Kiefer Collection of thirteen bound volumes of pamphlets and speeches. 


Manuscript Department. 

During the past year the work of classifying manuscript material 
which had been merely stored in the Society’s building, was completed and 
it is now possible to keep up with the classification of new accessions as 
they arrive. During the next year it is hoped that substantial progress 
can be made toward a complete catalogue of the Society’s manuscript hold- 
ings. 

Among the accessions to the Manuscript Department in the past year 
were the following items: 

Several letters by William R. Day, John Sherman, and others, 
presented by Dean Zimmerman of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ten volumes of mounted letters and four scrap books of Judge J. H. 
Anderson, covering the period 1861-1864 during which time Judge Ander- 
son was American Minister to Hamburg, Germany, presented by Mrs. 
Edward Orton, Jr. 

The records of St. Mathews Lutheran Church of Shawnee Township, 
Allen County, Ohio, from 1836 to 1936, presented by Mr. F. A. Burkhardt. 

Joseph Vance letters covering the period 1802-1816, together with 
several plats, deeds and mortgages to Franklin County, Ohio, real estate, 
which had been in the possession of the Brown Brothers Abstracting Com- 
pany, presented by George L. Converse. 

Twenty letters written by a sixteen-year-old Ohio boy in the Northern 
Army during the Civil War, 1862-1863. 

Several early Antioch College diplomas, notebooks and photographs 
presented by Mrs. M. A. Ballard of Richmond, Indiana. 

The records of Madison Furnace, consisting of one hundred and nine- 
teen ledgers and journals, nine file boxes of correspondence, thirty notebooks, 
hundreds of receipts, checks and miscellaneous documents, obtained for the 
Society by Mr. J. C. Miller, of Ashland, Kentucky. 

The log of a whaling vessel, 1828-1831, presented by the estate of 
Mary Anderson Orton of Columbus, Ohio. 

Records of the Founders Society of Columbus, 1920-1926, presented 
by the surviving members of the organization. 

Records of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Chesterville, Morrow 
County, Ohio, 1836-1868. 

Letters by Joseph Vance (1837), Benjamin F. Wade, Murat Hal- 
stead, Thomas Corwin, Benjamin Tappan (1812), Elijah Wadsworth 
(1813), George Tod (1813), Allen Trimble (1813), Nicholas Longworth 
(1824), Calvin Pease (1823), Samuel Sullivan Cox (1865). 

Two Civil War letters from James Ogden to Edward Ogden, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, 1863. 

Letter by “E. Hurney” to Oren Bryant, Alexandria, Ohio, November 
22, 1850, concerning slavery and secession, cotton and corn prices. 

Account book of Leopold Horst, 1856-1857, presented by Mr. John 
R. Horst of Columbus, Ohio. 

The William Hall Phipps Papers, consisting of two hundred and fifty- 
_ file boxes of letters and forty-two letter-books, loaned by Miss Helen 

ipps. 
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Newspaper Department. 


This year, as in 1937, a great deal of credit should and must be given 
to the W.P.A. workers who have aided in completing the collation of the 
newspaper collection and preparation and installation of a chronological and 
alphabetical card index. Anyone familiar with library work knows that 
such a job would be almost impossible without a large staff—a possibility 
which is rather remote in our particular case. 

The most important project undertaken this past year in the Newspaper 
Department was the preparation of a record of the title histories for all 
of the Ohio papers. By this we mean giving all the name changes of a 
paper, together with all the consolidations and mergers. In addition to 
this we are listing all of the editors and publishers, showing the period 
that each served, thereby giving a complete history of each Ohio paper that 
we have. This will prove of value, not only to those people interested in 
the history of a particular paper, but also to the research student who is 
interested in following certain political, social and economic trends through 
the complete file of a paper, regardless of name changes. 

In addition to the above, we have been able to rebind over 1,000 
volumes and repair about twice that number—a job which has been done 
separate from, and without the aid of our regular bindery. We hope 
within the next year, to add one and possibly two men to the binding divi- 
sion, thereby enabling us to repair many more of the badly deteriorated 
volumes. 

The number of papers received by the Library from April 1, 1937, 
to March 26, 1938, is as follows: 





Bound Unbound Gifts Loans Purchases 
CONNORS GINO coccccsccsecces 92 624 672 44 
Current Non-Ohio ......... 4 227 0 231 0 
Non-Current Ohio ......... 77 131 126 44 38 
Non-Current Non-Ohio ..... 10 13 11 0 12 
General Miscellaneous ...... 0 277 277 0 0 
183 272 1086 319 50 


This table is given in number of volumes. By volume may be meant 
any size from one month to two years or more. This list does not include 
any volumes which have not yet been placed on our records. 

The Library is now receiving regularly 138 Ohio papers and thirteen 
non-Ohio papers. The Library possesses 18,503 bound volumes and 15,316 
unbound volumes, making a total of 32,819 volumes. It is also interesting 
to note that, from April 1, 1937, to March 26, 1938, the Library received 
3,625 calls for papers. This number is high, considering the fact that we 
limit the use of the Library to research students only. By thus keeping 
a careful record of those using the Library, and the purposes for which 
it is used, we hope, in the near future, to draw some interesting conclusions 
as to the value of the newspaper collection, not only to the student of re- 
search, but also to the public in general. 


State Archives 


As custodian of the State Archives, the curator of history has super- 
vised the labelling and arranging of such materials, so that they will be 
more accessible to students and to the public. Executive Documents have 
been classified, numbered, and filed in modern slip cases. The curator 
has continued the work of compiling a calendar of Executive Documents. 
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This calendar will render the Executive Documents more useful for 
reference purposes. Furthermore, as State director of the Historical Rec- 
ords Survey, the curator is directing the compilation of a guide to State 
Archives, which, when completed, will be of the greatest value to Ohio 
students and historians. 

W. P. A. Contributions to the Work of the Society 

W.P.A. projects sponsored directly by the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, or working in its building in Columbus, have used 
approximately 366,000 man hours and $212,665 during the past year. These 
figures are exclusive of the several projects sponsored on the park properties 
of the Society. Over half of this time and money was spent on projects 
on which all of the work was done in the Museum and Library building 
in Columbus. Two of the projects employed a large number of field 
workers over the State, namely, the Historical Records Survey and the 
Federal Archives Survey. These projects have cost the Society only part 
of the time of eight of its regular employees, about seven hundred and fifty 
dollars for materials, and the natural inconvenience caused by the addition 
of about one hundred and twenty-five extra workers in the Museum and 
Library Building. 

The Historical Records Survey, in branching out to take in two or 
three additional projects and a large project for the indexing of Ohio 
newspapers, is expected to start operations at an early date. The Society 
will see even greater activity in the coming year through its co-operation 
with W.P.A. William McKinley, assistant to the secretary-librarian, has 
borne a large part of the responsibility of organizing and supervising the 
W.P.A. activities. 

Conclusion 

This survey of the Library’s activities of the year shows that under 
abnormal circumstances, both as to lack of a trained staff of sufficient 
number, and the congestion naturally resulting from a shifting, large W.P.A. 
force, a great deal of constructive work has been accomplished, some of 
which probably never would have been accomplished under normal condi- 
tions. 

For the general attitude shown by these workers and for the faith- 
ful service rendered by the regular official members of the staff, involving 
responsibilities beyond their regular duties, an expression of thanks and a 
word of appreciation are due. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Hartow LINob ey, Secretary, Editor and Librarian. 


It was moved and carried that the report of the secretary 
be accepted and approved. 

Mr. JouNson: That is one of the most interesting reports 
from the secretary of this Society I have ever had the pleasure 
of hearing. You will understand now what I meant in expressing 
appreciation for the work done by the staff in the past year. It 
seems that days are too short and that there are not enough hours 
for all the work they are trying to do. They have attempted a 
tremendous amount of work for the Society, and for the State. I 
am really very proud; personally, I am more than proud. I think 
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it is a job well done. It is really only in its beginning. The op- 
portunity for service to the State of Ohio has been multiplied 
many times beyond that we ever hoped for in years gone by. 

As I remarked at the opening of the meeting this is a sort of 
birthday for the director. He is today joining the quarter cen- 
tury group in service. In lieu of the report of the director I am 
going to ask him to say something about the Society and the staff, 
feelings he may have about his hopes for the future. Imme- 
diately following Dr. Shetrone’s address I will ask a committee 
to retire for a moment to make nominations for three members of 
the Board of Trustees to succeed Dr. Rightmire, Mr. Clark of 
Cleveland, and Commander Hayes, whose terms expire this year. 
I will appoint Mr. Carlisle, Mrs. Dryer and Curator Thomas. 
The director needs no introduction, and for this tough citizen who 
grows better with age, we wish another twenty-five years of very 
active service in behalf of the Society. If the Nominating Com- 
mittee will now slip out, we will ask the director for his report. 


THE SOCIETY—A QUARTER CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
By H. C. SHETRONE 


After the disastrous flood of 1913 had subsided and the debris was 
partly cleared away, this speaker found himself lodged on the threshold 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Museum, as assistant to 
the then curator. Which is but a round-about way of saying that just 
now he is observing the twenty-fifth anniversary of his connection with 
this organization. 

Presumably a quarter-century of service entitles the servitor to lay 
aside inhibitions and modesty and to make free use of the personal pro- 
noun “I’’, With your permission, then, I shall attempt a brief evaluation 
of the twenty-five-year period corresponding to my incumbency, with per- 
haps a word of comment as to the future of the Society. 

Without doubt, time is an important factor in human activities, since 
conditions obtaining in any given time-period definitely influence the careers 
both of individuals and organizations. The period under consideration—1913 
to 1938—in many respects has been the most remarkable quarter-century 
on record. It has witnessed the greatest era of peace and prosperity that 
humans have known; the most widespread and destructive war in history: 
the most poignant period of depression that society has had to endure; and, 
finally a social revolution which finds us now living in a new social, in- 
dustrial and economic world. Had conditions remained favorable the 
Society by now might be well on the way toward realizing its ideals. Since 
they have not so remained, we may inquire as to just how the changes have 
been met. 

This twenty-five-year period, in so far as the present discussion is 
concerned, separates into two distinct sub-periods; the first fifteen years 
were a time of prosperity and the last ten years a time of depression. 
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Coincidentally, these correspond precisely to the administrations of Director 
Mills and your speaker, respectively. 

By way of reminiscence and as a standard for comparison, the status 
of the Society in 1918 was somewhat as follows: Dr. George Frederick 
Wright, president ; Emilius O. Randall, secretary ; Edwin F. Wood, treasurer, 
and Dr. William C. Mills, curator. Among the trustees were such illustrious 
personages as Dr. W. O. Thompson, Gov. James E. Campbell, Hon. Myron 
T. Herrick, Col. Webb C. Hayes, Mr. George F. Bareis, and Hon. Daniel 
J. Ryan. Incidentally, none of the then seventeen trustees, and only two 
of the members present at the 1913 Annual Meeting (Mrs. Howard Jones 
and Mr. J. S. Roof) survive today. The Society occupied modest quarters 
in Page Hall. Curator Mills, assisted by Starling L. Eaton, our present 
efficient superintendent of maintenance, and a part-time stenographer, com- 
prised the staff. Twenty-one volumes of the Publications had made their 
appearance. Several seasons of archaeological explorations had yielded 
gratifying results. A number of private archaeological collections and a 
corresponding amount of historical material had been secured. The begin- 
nings of our present great Library were accommodated on shelves at the 
rear of the office room. The Society held title to Serpent Mound, Fort 
Ancient, and two or three lesser properties. 

But these modest possessions and accomplishments were by no means 
a true index to the status of the organization. Officers, trustees and mem- 
bers, taking advantage of the nascent era of prosperity, were alert and 
active. A period of expansion was at hand. Public approval of the 
Society’s activities was finding expression in State recognition and increased 
appropriations. The Museum and Library building even then was in process 
of erection, and all concerned looked to the time when the Society would 
occupy a home of its own and assume place as the official repository for 
Ohio’s historical and archaeological treasures. The pioneering had been 
done. 

It was at this time and as a part of this broader program that your 
speaker came into the picture. These first ten years or more were years 
of action, without watching the clock, and oftener than not without vaca- 
ions; years of intensive training in archaeological and museum methods, 
under an exacting but just disciplinarian, for which I always have felt 
grateful and appreciative. 

The succeeding fifteen years under the energetic administration of 
Dr. Mills were years of progress, placing the institution at their close 
in pretty much its present form. There were accomplished the addition of 
the North Wing; construction of the South Wing, which Dr. Mills was 
not to see completed; acquisition of Campus Martius, Hayes Memorial, 
Mound City and Ft. Laurens; exploration of the Tremper Mound, the 
Feurt site, the Hopewell Group and the Seip Mound, with publication of 
results; accumulation of historical materials; growth of the Library under 
Secretary Galbreath; and establishment of a Department of Natural History, 
Prof. James S. Hine, curator. 

The decade and a half witnessed the passing of a number of the men 
who had made this growth possible. Dr. Wright passed to his reward in 
1919 and was succeeded as president by Gov. James E. Campbell: in the 
following year the secretaryship, left vacant by the death of Mr. Randall, 
was assumed by Charles B. Galbreath. Governor Campbell was called to 
his fathers in 1925, and was succeeded by Mr. Arthur C. Johnson. Finally, 
to close this remarkable era, Director Mills was called to a higher estate 
on January 17, 1928, leaving for his successor a standard of conduct and 
achievement difficult to attain. 
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Without further detail, we turn to the recent decade—1928-1938, and 
to the incumbency of the present director. Never had any individual 
entered a new field of work under more auspicious circumstances. The 
South Wing was nearing completion. Appropriations for the biennium 
were adequate, with no inkling that they might not so continue. 

As successor to Director Mills, I had no revolutionary program in 
mind; rather, a continuation of the program which he had devised, with 
such modifications as developments might indicate. Among the more im- 
portant items which I had set for myself, were these: A program for 
membership, bequests and endowments; a broader service to the remoter 
districts of the State; a means for supplying growing demands on the part 
of the Columbus Public Schools; closer cooperation with Ohio State Uni- 
versity; more effective use and interpretation of archaeological and _ his- 
torical materials within the Museum, and a wider recognition of the Society 
and its Museum. 

Partly owing to a set of unfortunate circumstances but mainly be- 
cause of the depression, which came as a bolt from the blue, efforts in 
the interest of membership, grants, bequests and endowments were nothing 
short of a failure. I had been conscious for some years of the generosity 
of citizens of wealth in aiding educational institutions, and believed it to 
be logical and possible for our institution to share in this. But we had 
begun too late; that source of financial support disappeared from sight, 
temporarily only, let us hope. 

Greater success attended our efforts to serve outlying districts of 
the State. Despite curtailed appropriations subsequent to 1928, we have 
been able to prepare and furnish free of cost to the outlying schools portable 
loan collections in archeology, history and natural history. This modest 
service has done much to take the museum to the people, and the demand 
for the collections is limited only by our inability to finance additional 
sets. This initial effort to serve equally the citizens of the state should 
lead eventually to realization of our ultimate aim—branch museums in the 
several counties to act as clearing-houses for the parent institution. 

For some years past the Columbus Public Schools, because of their 
proximity to the Museum and Library, have evinced a desire to make 
specific use of the collections and facilities. The temptation to discriminate 
in their favor was averted by inviting them to place trained teachers in the 
Museum, in order that they might help themselves. This suggestion was 
accepted and has been effective for several years, thus affording the local 
schools the equivalent of municipal museum service without unduly taxing 
our personnel and funds. The suggestion is offered that the Columbus 
Public Schools might make even greater use of the Museum and Library 
facilities, and that they might conceivably contribute financially to the 
supplying of a more detailed service. 

A most satisfactory and mutually advantageous working relat‘onship 
with Ohio State University has been effected, as evidenced by the fact 
that the president of the university is one of our most interested and 
active trustees. The addition to the university faculty recently of a highly 
competent anthropologist, who regards the Museum’s archeological col- 
lections as an invaluable source of study and instructional material, assures 
an even greater degree of cooperation, and justifies the prediction that 
in the not distant future the two institutions will be recognized as outstand- 
ing in the field of anthropology and archaeology. 

While the result of years of exploration had disclosed the material 
culture of the Ohio aborigines, at least from the technical point of view, 
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there remained the need of clarifying these concepts for the average lay 
individual. Relics alone, displayed in cases, were not enough. As a be- 
ginning, we devised two displays—the “Story of Stone” and the “Story 
of Flint,” illustrating the sequential use of these basic materials. While 
the scientist readily pictured the physical aborigine from his skeletal 
remains, the general public continued to wonder as to what manner of 
man he may have been. To gratify this interest, and with funds furnished 
by our late lamented trustee, Gen. Edward Orton, the figure of a male 
Moundbuilder, accurately reproduced through scientific methods and with 
an actual mound skeleton as its base, now graces the Museum’s Hall of 
Ohio Prehistory. A little later, on the assumption that “it is not good 
for man to live alone,” our ever-generous President Johnson financed 
“The Basket Maker,” as a mate to the “Prehistoric Sculptor.” Historical 
material is being treated in a similar manner. Through the able efforts of 
Dr. Harlow Lindley, the then curator of history, a Hall of Ohio History 
was installed. To illustrate adequately the use of relics of pioneer days, 
an actual log cabin was brought into the Museum and completely equipped 
with actual furnishings of the period of 1850. This is supplemented by 
period rooms from early Ohio homes. 

At this point 1 desire to comment on a phase of the Society’s activities 
which in later years has assumed undreamed-of proportions. From the 
first the preservation of outstanding archaeological and historic sites has 
been recognized as a proper function of the Society. Prior to 1932 the 
Society assumed sponsorship of such areas as the need for so doitg arose, 
and in an orderly manner. Since then, however, a combination of circum- 
stances has resulted in inordinate growth of the park movement, as a 
result of which the Society now holds a total of forty State Parks or, 
more properly, State Memorials. Since park procedure is something of 
an innovation without adequate precedent for its control, those concerned 
therewith virtually have had to proceed along the lines of trial and error. 
With the coming of federal relief activities, to which park development 
is particularly suited, demand on the part of communities adjacent to exist- 
ing parks for relief projects has been frequent and persistent. Further, 
the general public has become definitely park-minded, one might say 
competitively so—to the point where legislators, yielding to pressure from 
their constituencies, have secured appropriations for purchase of areas ill- 
suited for park purposes. On the whole, a situation was precipitated wherein 
the Society could not exercise full control, and it is doubtful if any or- 
ganization could have dealt with the complex without some attendant com- 
plications. The situation as regards State Memorials is now fully under 
control, and will so remain. There can be no question that the future will 
justify the Society’s sponsorship of archaeological and historical areas, in 
which it is the pioneer in the State, and that the recent untoward features 
will be looked upon as inevitable details, insignificant in comparison with 
the importance of the development itself. 

As to wider recognition of the Society: Through the years of its 
existence the organization rightly has concentrated on the state of Ohio; 
in other words, we have been intentionally provincial. This attitude, or 
policy, latterly has given an impression of aloofness and self-sufficiency in 
outside quarters. Feeling that the time had come when the Society might 
take its place in the broader museum picture, the director sought ways and 
means of effecting this. Publication of The Mound Builders helped; affil- 
iation with the various scientific organizations and associations, in most 
of which we have held office, were further aids. Bringing of the American 
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Anthropological Association. to Columbus convinced its members that 
Ohio has something worth considering. The finishing touch, however, came 
with the establishment, through funds provided by Trustee H. Preston 
Wolfe and President Johnson, of the Lithic Laboratory for the Eastern 
United States. This innovation, while primarily serving our own institu- 
tion, accords a service to other museums in the area. It has been widely 
publicized and has met with a surprisingly enthusiastic reception. Highest 
recognition of the Museum as a whole came just recently, with the naming 
of the director to the Council of the American Association of Museums, 
an honor which, of course, is shared by those functions of the institution 
directly in charge of Dr. Lindley. 

This brief review does not admit of details. There are countless 
things which we should like to say, but which we must leave unsaid. We 
shall, however, make mention of some of those who have contributed so 
largely to the success of the organization. Among the individuals and 
organizations which have supplied funds may be mentioned the Columbus 
Dispatch, which came to our rescue substantially when important explora- 
tion work otherwise would have had to cease; President Johnson and 
Trustee Wolfe, Mr. Frank C. Long, Mr. Charles F. Kettering, Dr. W. K. 
Moorehead, and others. Numerous members and friends have presented 
specimens and collections, without which the Society would be far less 
developed than at present. 

Loss by death during this ten-year period, while not great in numbers, 
includes several of the Society’s most ardent supporters. The list includes 
Claude Meeker, Myron T. Herrick, George F. Bareis, Edward Orton, 
William O. Thompson and Webb C. Hayes, trustees; James S. Hine, 
curator of natural history; Edwin F. Wood, treasurer; Charles B. Gal- 
breath, secretary. Our only consolation in their loss is that their successors 
in every instance are men best qualified to continue their work—Edward S. 
Thomas, for Prof. Hine; Oscar F. Miller, for Treasurer Wood; and Dr. 
Harlow Lindley for Mr. Galbreath. 

With the appointment of the present director, Dr. E. F. Greenman was 
elected to succeed him as archaeologist; Dr. Greenman resigned in 1936, and 
his place was filled by our present curator of archaeology, Dr. Richard G. 
Morgan. 

The much-needed and long-delayed Department of History was 
established in 1929, with Dr. Harlow Lindley as curator: when Dr. Lind- 
ley succeeded to the secretaryship, Dr. William D. Overman became 
head of the Department of History; Dr. Overman, now on leave of 
absence, is being ably represented by Dr. John O. Marsh. 

On March 1 of this year, Mr. H. R. McPherson resigned as curator 
of State Memorials, and was succeeded by Mr. Erwin C. Zepp, erstwhile 
assistant curator in the division. 

What of the future? Frankly, in this time of unsettlement and un- 
certainty, museumists are somewhat at a loss as to just how museums should 
steer their courses. Thev are marking time. At the convention of the 
American Association of Museums, to be held in Philadelphia in mid-May, 
the matter will be discussed. As chairman of the History Section, I have 
scheduled a symposium on the subject: “History Museums; Present and 
Prospective Programs.” 

The program of our own institution is based on recognized good 
museum practice and is modeled to fit our particular situation. Under it, 
we have traveled a goodly distance. I have no doubt that continuance along 
the same lines, with such modifications as conditions may require, will 
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carry us still further and assure us comparable achievement. We shall 
continue, I believe, to avoid overstepping the limitations within which we 
are authorized and equipped to act; we shall make no attempt to be all 
things to all men. The task which you have set the members of your 
Museum and Library staff is, as I interpret it, just this: to discover, secure, 
preserve, interpret, publish and make available for study purposes mate- 
rials relating to Ohio history and prehistory. In this direction lies success; 
to yield to suggestions not infrequently made by some of our well-meaning 
friends and attempt more would be to duplicate what already is being done 
elsewhere, and to weaken our cause correspondingly. 

May I offer this brief paper as an accounting of my twenty-five years’ 
stewardship? For my failures, | accept the responsibility; for the success 
that I have enjoyed, I have to thank the officers and trustees of this 
Society for the confidence and support accorded me, and the members of 
my staff, who have borne the burden of the battle. 


Although not given at the meeting the Directors’ Annual Re- 
port with a List of Accessions appended is inserted here as a 
matter of record. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1938 


The past year has been a notable one for the director. A trip to 
Europe, during June and July of 1938 afforded an opportunity to study 
methods of the so-called flint knappers at Brandon, England, and experi- 
ments in flint-chipping techniques by several individuals in Paris. The 
trip was made preparatory to establishing the Lithic Laboratory for the 
Eastern United States, within the Ohio State Museum, which was effected 
on January 1, 1938. The Laboratory, with Mr. H. H. Ellis as Technical 
Associate, has made excellent progress in assembling a bibliography on 
flint-working methods and in carrying out initial experiments looking to 
a solution of the aboriginal flint chipping arts. 

The director, with the curators of the several departments, attended 
the Convention of the American Association of Museums at New Orleans 
in May, 1938, and read a paper on “State Museums.” He was elected 
chairman of the History Section of the American Association of Museums 
and, later, a member of the Association’s Council. 

The several departments of the Museum cooperated in devising and 
installing the display in the Ohio Building during the second year of the 
Great Lakes Exposition. This display was one of the more outstanding 
at the exposition and attracted a great deal of favorable comment. In 
recognition of the service, the display cases, furniture and furnishings of 
the Ohio Building were turned over to the Museum at the close of the 
exposition. 

The director and several members of the staff attended the Michigan- 
Indiana-Ohio Museums Conference at Cleveland in November, and as presi- 
dent of the organization, the director took an active part in the program. 

The Department of Archaeology, Richard G. Morgan, curator, con- 
ducted explorations at Fairport Harbor, near Painesville, and secured nu- 
merous valuable specimens illustrative of the material culture of the oc- 
cupants of the site, which proved to be of Erie origin. The curator of 
the Department gave freely of his time in connection with the newly in- 
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stalled Lithic Laboratory, and assisted generally in routine duties in the 
Museum. 

The Department of Natural History completed the rearrangement of 
the bird and mammal study collections; conducted work on a series of dis- 
tribution maps on orthoptera and Ohio mammals; collected more than 
10,000 specimens of Ohio insects; received numerous accessions of birds, 
mammals, reptiles, amphibia, and insects from generous donors; and carried 
on the usual routine duties of the Department. 

On November 1, 1937, Dr. William D. Overman was granted a year’s 
leave of absence as curator of the Department of History and Mr. John O. 
Marsh was appointed to fill the vacancy. During the year a complete 
change in case arrangement, displays and labeling has been effected in the 
Department and additional new material acquired. A _ series of special 
exhibits was prepared in connection with the interest occasioned by the 
celebration of the founding of the Northwest Territory. 

In addition to his duties as curator of history Mr. Marsh has served 
as State Director of the Historical Records Survey and of the Federal 
Archives Survey, thereby adding much prestige to the Society. 

On March 1, 1938, Mr. H. R. McPherson resigned as curator of 
State Memorials and was succeeded by Mr. Erwin C. Zepp, erstwhile as- 
sistant curator. During the year the Department has carried on the resto- 
ration of the Paul Laurence Dunbar home in Dayton, acquired through 
legislative appropriation. Close cooperation in the Northwest Territory 
Celebration has demanded much of the curator’s time, particularly with 
respect to the preparation of several floats, which have joined in the cele- 
bration in central Ohio towns and cities. 

The routine duties connected with forty-one prehistoric and historic 
areas in custody of the Society has been a heavy burden on the Depart- 
ment. Curator Zepp has given a good deal of time to a study of these 
properties with the idea of determining which of those of lesser impor- 
tance may eventually be cared for by local agencies. 

The Registrar, in addition to his usual duties, has spent considerable 
time in rearrangement of exhibits, the lettering of signs and in the making 
of labels. A list of accessions during the year is appended hereto. 

H. C. SHetrone, Director. 





List of Accessions 
Cotton cloth from Inca burial, Mrs. G. W. Knight, Tucson, Arizona. 
Sword and military uniforms, Col. George L. Converse, Columbus. 
Cane, William C. Hall, Newark. 
Cornsheller and metal square, Charles Binning, Roscoe. 
Mill pick, W. G. Davis, Leesburg. 
Hatrack and motto, Miss Josephine Parrett, Columbus. 
Mill pick, Charles Neptune, Roscoe. 
Glassworkers materials, Joseph Slight, Columbus. 
Colt revolver, Charles Binning, Roscoe. 
Flags and broadside, John S. Campbell, Jr., Cadiz. 
Bittikofer Bible, Supt. F. G. Bittikofer, Marysville. Loan. 
Picture of Gen. Grant and family, Miss Helen Read, Columbus. 
Oil painting, Norris Schneider, Zanesville. 
Piano player, Miss Josephine Parrett, Columbus. 
Pair of boots, Homer Ellis, Columbus. 
Misc. historical material, Miss Mary A. J. Ballard, Richmond, Indiana. 
Family portraits, Miss Mary A, J. Ballard, Richmond, Indiana, 
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Costumes, Miss Eveline Harrington, Columbus. 

Pictures, Curier & Ives prints, Miss Florence Masters, Columbus. 

Chair, Charles W. Kite, Columbus. 

Archaeological material, Fairport Harbor, Field Work, 1937. 

Chalcedony geode, Ames G. Manchester, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 

Chinese vase, J. Kent Hopkins, Washington C. H. 

Archaeological material collected near Newark. 

Stone implement, Norbert Tople, Columbus. 

Cooper’s adze, Charles F. Reasoner, Columbus. 

Fan, Charles R. Owens, Columbus. 

Spanish-American War relics, Mrs. Tella Axline Dewitt, Columbus. 

Service medals, Col. George L. Converse, Columbus. 

Piano, Mrs. Harold Stahl, Columbus. Loan. 

Autographs, members of House of Representatives, State of Ohio, 1880-81. 

Photos and powder flask, Mrs. George Knight, Columbus. 

Flag, Arthur Kellogg, Columbus. 

Silver water pitcher, David Wickliff, Buckeye Lake. 

Dress, fan, comb, etc., Mrs. Ella Dennis, Columbus . 

World War medals and paper money, Miss Margaret A. Knight, Columbus. 

Petrified wood from Arizona, large section from State House, Columbus. 

Mirror, Mrs. Rachel M. C. Brookbank, Rosedale, Indiana. 

Silver cup and medal, Miss Elizabeth Sullivant, Columbus. 

Furniture and china, Mrs. J. A. McComas, Upper Arlington. 

World War chevrons, C. W. Reeder, O. S. U., Columbus. 

Quilt and gold nugget, H. C. Crippen, Columbus. 

Chinese and African dolls, Joseph A. Hartley, Columbus. 

Coffee pot and creamer, Maj. H. S. Bryan, Newark. 

Kitchen utensils, A. G. Williams, Columbus. 

U. S. Flag, Demming L. Hannaford, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Portrait of Joseph Thomas, Stanley M. Sells, Columbus. 

Quilt and shawl, Dr. Laura Forward, Urbana. 

Antique weapons, Mrs. Charles Hamilton, Columbus. 

Buckskin pouch, Indian, A. H. Buckmaster, Bexley. 

Ox shoes, Calvin Pollock, St. Clairsville. 

Archaeological material, exchange with Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Straw hat in box, bonnet in box, Mrs. Lafayette Woodruff, Columbus. 

Specimen of agate, John Vanartsdalen, Willow Grove, Pennsylvania. Loan. 

Archaeological material, H. M. Trowbridge, Bethel, Kansas. 

Civil War material, Miss Phebe H. Fisher estate, Columbus. 

Silver tea service, Mrs. J. G. Cramer, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

Antique clock and chair, Miss Arta I. Bailey, and Fred W. C. Bailey, Co- 
lumbus. 

Shoulder patch of 332nd Regiment Infantry, U. S. Army, Theodore T. 
O’Connor, Masury. 

Egyptian beads, Miss Bessie J. Morgan, Columbus. 

Indian head-dress, Dr. John Gillin, Department Sociology, O. S. U., Co- 
lumbus. 

Adze and wooden measure, Charles Binning, Roscoe. 

Doll, Walter Floyd, Columbus. 

Mineral specimens, Mrs. Stella Will, Laurelville. Loan. 

Material for Lithic Laboratory, Willis Magrath, Alliance. 

Cannon ball, H. Jones, Columbus. 

Civil War flag, Miss Olive Neil, Columbus. 

Letters of 1850 and 1851, Mrs. J. O. Goodwin, Cambridge, Nebraska. 
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Spanish-American War badges, Alexander Sapp, Pratt’s Forks. 
Japanese vase, with stand, estate of Ella Price, Columbus. 
Glass salt cellar, Mrs. M. H. Galliger, Wellston. 

Calcite crystal and barite rosettes, Philip Kientz, Columbus. 

Lot of old wood planes, Charles L. Inscho, Columbus. 

Clarinet, and boy doll, Clarence L. Weaver, Columbus. 


Dr. LINDLEY: Something ought to be said concerning the 
double interest involved this year. At 12:30 and 3.30, sessions 
will be held at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, under the auspices of 
the Ohio Academy of History. At six o’clock is the annual din- 
ner. The evening meeting will begin promptly at 8:15. Tomor- 
row at 10 o’clock will occur the last session of the conference. 

I wish to call special attention to the exhibits of cacti at the 
entrance in the rotunda, also an exhibit of the publication division 
of the Museum. In the main hall of the building are special ex- 
hibits of the Ordinance of 1787 and the Establishment of Civil 
Government in the Northwest Territory. 

I might say that this idea of a joint session combining the Ohio 
Academy of History with the Annual Meeting of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society really originated with this 
Society about eight years ago. On account of the depression and 
limited budget the idea was dropped for the time being. When 
the Ohio Academy of History, representing the college and uni- 
versity history teachers of the State was re-organized some years 
ago, those immediately interested in its re-organization suggested 
the possibility of a joint annual meeting with this Society. But 
conflicts of dates and other difficulties were encountered. The 
request for a joint meeting came to us from the Ohio Academy 
of History again last year, and it is because of the desirability 
for such a method of procedure that steps were taken to amend 
the Constitution making more elastic the time for our Annual 
Meeting. We shall endeavor to develop this into a State-wide 
history conference, enlisting the interest of local and regional 
historical societies, genealogical and patriotic organizations and 
all those interested in historical endeavors. Various interests 
can be accommodated through sectional meetings. A good illus- 
tration of this is the organization of a committee on medical his- 
tory among the physicians of the State to develop a Medical His- 
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tory section, under the supervision of the State Historical So- 
ciety. It is not intended to limit the activities and interests of the 
conference to Ohio history alone, but rather to develop an annual 
Ohio History Conference devoted to all phases of history in which 
the membership might be interested. 

The president called for a report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee for trustees. The chairman of the committee reported that the 
committee recommended the re-appointment of Dr. George W. 
Rightmire, president of Ohio State University; Mr. Harold T. 
Clark, of Cleveland, and Mr. Webb C. Hayes, II, of Fremont, 
as trustees for the regular term of three years from date. This 
report was unanimously approved. The Annual Business Ses- 
sion of the Society then recessed to April 26, 1938. 


ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAE- 
OLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

APRIL 1, 1938 


The regular Aprii meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society was held in connection with 
a called meeting of the Society on April 1, 1938, at 1:00 p. m. Trustees 
present were Messrs. Johnson, Florence, Goldman, Hayes, Miller, Parker, 
Rightmire, Spetnagel and Weygandt. Director Shetrone, Secretary Lind- 
ley and Mr. McKinley also were present. Mr. Johnson presided. 

There being no objections to the minutes of the previous meeting 
which had been sent to members of the Board through the mail, these 
minutes were approved. 

Mr. McKinley reported for the Committee on Membership and policy, 
that, although one meeting had been held, there had been no definite action 
to report. He stated that the meeting may have had some value as a 
precedent for future gatherings of the kind but that a definite report would 
have to be delayed until a later time. 

The secretary reported that it was necessary to get a definite action 
from the Board concerning their wishes regarding the publication of the 
Ohio Guide for which the Society is co-operating sponsor. He reviewed 
previous transactions. It was the general opinion of the members present 
that since the money for writing the Ohio Guide had come from W. P. A. 
that the Federal Government procedure should be followed so far as pos- 
sible. Mr. Goldman moved that the Board approve letting the contract 
for publication of the Ohio Guide according to specifications of the federal 
director of the Writers’ Project on the basis of bids submitted by various 
publishers with the understanding that the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society would under no circumstances underwrite the publica- 
tion in any amount and that an Ohio publishing firm would be favored, all 
other considerations being equal. After some discussion, the motion was 
seconded and approved. 

The secretary read a brief report of the current status of the Rankin 
State Memorial which had been prepared by the Society’s Park Depart- 
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ment. The report stated that on March 9, 1938, a ninety-day option was 
executed on an area of approximately twenty acres. A second option for 
five years also was executed for an additional ten acres to provide pro- 
tection against any encroachment on the first optioned property. The local 
fund of $800.00 for maintenance as provided at the last meeting of the 
Board is being collected. Abstract of title and warranty deed to the prop- 
erty are in process of preparation, 

Mr. McKinley gave a brief report of the work done on W. P. A. 
projects in the Society’s Building and stated that the sum of $200.00 was 
needed for materials to be used on the W. P. A. project which would end 
September 1, and the Board approved a guarantee for materials for a new 
project to operate for one year following September 1, if and when such 
project might be approved by W. P. A. officials. 

The Board approved the publication of a Handbook for the Campus 
Martius Memorial Museum. 

The director recommended the appointment of E. C. Zepp as curator 
of Historical Memorials, succeeding H. R. McPherson, who had resigned. 

The secretary recommended the appointment, effective September 1, 
of Mr. Andrew Ondrak to fill the position of assistant reference librarian. 
He also reported that Mr. Jay Beswick had been added to the staff for a 
six-months’ appointment to be paid from the appropriation for the six- 
volume History of Ohio sponsored by the Society. Mr. Miller moved that 
the appointments of Mr. Zepp, Mr. Ondrak and Mr. Beswick be approved. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Parker and approved by the Board. 

The secretary reported that an invitation had been received by the 
Society to be represented at the ceremonies connected with the inaugura- 
tion of the new president of Bowling Green College. The Board recom- 
mended that the secretary take care of finding a representative of the 
Society. 

Mr. Miller presented a motion that the officers of the Board of 
Trustees who had served for the past year be re-elected and that the 
secretary cast the ballot. ‘Fhe motion was seconded by Mr. Hayes and 
unanimously approved. Mr. Weygandt moved that the present staff of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society be re-elected for another 
year. The motion was seconded by Mr. Spetnagel and approved. 

Miscellaneous Business 

The director gave a brief summary of the aid given the Society in the 
past by the “Save Out-door Ohio” Council and stated that the council was 
now sponsoring a plan to develop a recreational park on the shores of Lake 
Erie. He advised that the Society reciprocate the favors of the “Save 
Out-door Ohio” Council by the signing of a petition to the responsible 
State authorities that such a recreational area be erected. The Board ap- 
proved the recommendation in the following form: 

“Memorializing the conservation commissioner and the conservation 
council to purchase certain lands located along the shore of Lake Erie 
for conservation and recreation purposes. 

“WHEREAS, There are no state park facilities on the shores of 
Lake Erie for conservation and recreation purposes; and 

“WHEREAS, The establishment of state parks on the shores of 
Lake Erie would provide conservation and recreation facilities for the 
people of our state, therefore be it 

“Resolved by The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
that Conservation Commissioner L. Wooddell, and the members of the 
conservation council of Ohio are hereby memorialized to purchase any 
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lands as sites for the establishment of state parks along the shores oi 
Lake Erie for conservation and recreation purposes. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this resolution be transmitted 
by the secretary of this organization to Conservation Commissioner L. 
Wooddell, and to each member of the conservation council, and to the 
chairman of the Senate Conservation and Finance Committees, and to the 
Governor of the State of Ohio,” 

Mr. Miller read a report of receipts from the concessions at the va- 


rious State parks. 

Mr. Johnson suggested that the Board present felicitations to Mr. H. 
Preston Wolfe on the occasion of his wedding and to Mr. H. C. Shetrone 
on the occasion of his completing the twenty-fifth year in the service of 
the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 

Mr. Spetnagel moved that the Board express its appreciation to 
President Rightmire for his entertainment of the Board members at 
luncheon in the Faculty Club. The suggestion was heartily approved. 

On motion of Mr. Miller, the meeting was adjourned. 

Haritow Linptey, Secretary. 


Ohio Academy of History Session, 12:30 P. M., April 1, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel 

The first annual joirt meeting of the Ohio State Archexolog- 
ical and Historical Society and the Ohio Academy of History 
was held at Columbus on April 1 and 2. The arrangements for 
the joint meeting were carefully planned and were admirably 
carried out. Although sessions were held at the Ohio State 
Museum, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, and at the Ohio State 
University Chapel there was not the least confusion. 

Friday noon, April 1, following the annual business meeting 
of the Society, a luncheon was held in the Spanish Room of the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel. Following the luncheon, Professor 
Harold Davis, of Hiram College, president of the Ohio Academy 
of History, presided and welcomed approximately fifty members 
of the Academy and of the Society. Professor Homer C. Hock- 
ett, of the Ohio State University, chairman of the Nominating 
Committee proposed Sellaw A. Roberts, of Kent State College, 
for president of the Academy, and John O. Marsh, curator of 
History, Ohio Archeological and Historical Society, for secretary. 
3oth were elected. A _ resolution, thet the Ohio Academy of 
History co-operate with the Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society in a second annual joint meeting, was unanimously 
adopted. 

Following the brief business meeting several papers were 
read. The first speaker was Professor Walter Dorn of the De- 
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partment of History of the Ohio State University, who discussed 
“Some Problems of Contemporary Historiography.” Dr. Dorn’s 
remarks, which are published in full in this issue of the 
QUARTERLY, pp. 219-228, emphasized the crisis in historical 
thought. His paper, as well as the round table discussion, was 
greatly appreciated by the members of both the Academy and the 
Society. 

The afternoon session was given over to a consideration of 
the War in China. Professor H. M. Vinacke, of the University 
of Cincinnati, spoke on “The Internal Changes and Foreign 
Policies in Japan.”” He rapidly traced the events leading up to the 
Japanese policy of aggression, or the dynamic policy. The mo- 
tives for Japanese expansion, he explained, were occasioned by 
Japanese ideology, the fear of Russia, following the annexation 
of Korea, and the development of industrialism. Following the 
conclusion of the World War, the Japanese justified their policy 
of expansion as a safeguard against communism. 

Professor W. J. Hail, of Wooster College, discussed “What 
China Fights For,” calling attention to the political and social 
conditions in China in the post-war years. There are, he said, 
three principles for which China has waged her incessant con- 
flict: first, for economic control against the Japanese; second, for 
the preservation of their own ideology; third, for the sanctity of 
treaties and international order and good will. 

Professor Meribeth E. Cameron, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, ably discussed “The Russian Angle.” The speaker outlined 
the social and industrial conditions in Russia following 1923, and 
gave an interesting account of the political situation following 
1927. She traced the relations of Russia with Japan and China 
and mentioned the alarm occasioned in Russia by the rapid in- 
dustrial development of Japan. Miss Cameron pointed out that 
while Russia is not undisturbed by the political crisis existing in 
Europe and Asia, the Socialist Republic is following a policy of 
neutrality. The interests of Russia today, according to Miss 
Cameron, revolve around building up communism in her terri- 
torial inheritance, the building up of an efficient army, and in carry- 
ing to a successful conclusion the principles of the Five Year Plan. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORIOGRAPHY’? 
By Watter L. Dorn 


Among the multiple tendencies which inspire historians of every 
variety in our day, one of the strongest is a synthetic, or comparative study 
of history. Although national histories are still being written in all the 
countries of western society, there is a keen consciousness everywhere 
that national history in its isolation does not constitute an intelligible field 
of historical study. Comparative procedure and synthesis provide the only 
relatively objective criteria for historical judgments, and periodization is 
no longer the bugbear it once was, but has, on the contrary, become a 
sharp tool which enables the historian to penetrate to profounder depths 
than the dogmatic supporter of the principle of continuity. Every country 
has its synthetic historians from the Englishman, Arnold Toynbee, who is 
attempting it alone and single-handed, to the numerous French, American 
and German co-operative enterprises. So much are we impressed with the 
necessity of synthesis, that even our minute specialized investigations are 
inspired by an ultimate aim at synthesis. And yet it still remains true, 
that all further progress in the study of history as such, lies along the 
lines of plowing up fresh ground in the multiple branches of specialized 
history; the history of diplomacy and political parties, the history of mili- 
tary organization and strategy, constitutional. legal, economic and admin- 
istrative history, church history in all its branches, the history of philos- 
ophy and the natural and social sciences and the history of art. Today 
every sector of culture and civilization has its special branch of history 
with its own special set of principles. Taking them all together it would 
appear that the controversy of cultural versus political history has ended 
in a complete victory of cultural history. It is on this point that I wish 
to make a few comments. 

There is abroad a curious notion that cultural and political history 
are opposites. This I cannot persuade myself to be the case. If a real 
and not a factitious synthesis of the various branches of history is possible 
at all, I suggest that cultural history is at its best when it becomes an 
integral part of political history. The most felicitous economic historians 
have been those who, like Leonard Woolf in his Empire and Commerce in 
Africa, have recognized the interdependence of politics and economics, and 
have tapped economic problems, described economic institutions with a view 
to the conditioning factor of politics. While I do think that economists 
have written the best economic histories, a pure economic history that 
emphasizes exclusively economic points of view is a contradiction in terms. 
This is also true of the other branches of cultural history. A historiography 
that ignores the factor of politics no longer fulfills its mission. If it is 
possible to speak of a triumph of cultural history, it is only because the 
political historian has incorporated it as a necessary and integral part of 
his field of study. The old controversy of Kulturgeschichte versus political 
history is no longer an issue in our day. A real and genuine synthesis is 
possible today only when the historian gathers his material around the cen- 
tral trunk of the political life of nations and peoples, political life, to be sure, 
conceived in the widest possible sense. But if the State in its new and 
expanded meaning still remains the center of the historian’s interest, he 
reaches out in all directions into areas that have either a direct or an 
indirect relation to political life. Even those who affect to be cultural 





1Text of an address delivered at the joint session of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society and the Ohio Academy of History, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Friday, April 1, 1938. 
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historians cannot escape regarding the State in its expanded sense as 
a principal and central cultural phenomenon. This re-atnrmation of po- 
litical history as the central trunk of history is not incompatible with 
the belief that the other branches of cultural history have an_ inde- 
pendent existence in their own right. When, for example, the art historian, 
Woelfflin, contends that the evolution of the plastic arts follows an 
imminent law of its own and that national, religious, political and 
economic factors are of secondary importance, we see no good reason 
to disagree with him, though we are apt to emphasize these factors 
more strongly than he does. The upshot of this part of my argument 
is that if we are to have a genuine synthesis, we cannot achieve it 
as historians of natural science, of law, economics or religion (all these 
fields require a special training which no single man possesses), we can 
do so only as political historians in the widest sense, and consider these 
other factors as they cut into the central stream of the larger political 
life of nations and peoples. There may, of course, be differences of em- 
phasis due to interest and capacity, but I venture to suggest that there is 
a pretty general consensus of opinion among us on this main proposition. 

I cannot forego the temptation to make some remarks on the relation 
of history to the social sciences. Thanks to the work of such philosophers 
as Rothacker and Rickert we draw a sharp contrast between the explana- 
tion offered by natural science and our understanding of the historical 
process. Although the historian cannot dispense with the concept of causal- 
ity, we know that we cannot prove a scientific causal relation between 
one event and another. The very uniqueness of the historical process 
makes it impossible to apply the methods of the natural scientist. It is 
true that, particularly in recent years, the social sciences have become 
more historical, after the failure of the extreme forms of scientific posi- 
tivism. 

It is particularly the modern sociologist who has occupied himself 
with historical materialsk—and there is a general disposition among his- 
torians to learn from the sociologist everything there is to learn. To 
be sure, what passes under the general caption of sociology is still an un- 
certain quantity. If, for example, it is the task of political sociology to 
pursue the deeper roots of constitutional evolution by examining these 
roots in their relation to one another and to the process of constitutional 
evolution as a whole, we historians may say in good conscience that this 
is precisely what legal and constitutional historians for the past thirty 
years have done or have wanted to do. What parades as the new history 
is precisely what constitutional and legal historians for the past gener- 
ation have done or have wanted to do. Historical jurisprudence has been 
particularly careful to avoid deducing legal principles from concepts, but 
regards them as the products of the historical process. It is the sociologists 
who aim primarily at understanding the social process, whom we historians 
welcome with open arms. We historians need never be alarmed that sociology 
will swallow history. The best among them, like Max Weber and Sombart, 
to mention only two, have become historians. The kind of sociology that 
aims at abstract and timeless laws can never absorb history, which turns 
its attention to the unique, the creative, to what has a past, a present and 
a future. It is perfectly true, that if it were possible, as Pareto and others 
believe, that you could study society after the manner of a natural 
scientist, history would become useless. Until that happens, if it ever hap- 
pens, it appears to me rather fantastic to believe that sociology can ever 
supplant history. If sociology is a special science or discipline at all, it 
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is the science of a procedure or of a method. Many of the profoundest 
sociologists contend that it is pre-eminently the science of a method, a 
Wissenschaftslehre. If that is true, then what objection is there to call- 
ing a modern refined and improved historical method a sociological method 
also? This method apart, sociology has no better claim to an independent 
existence than cultural history. The necessary division of labor may make 
it advisable to have special departments of sociology, economic and cultural 
history at our universities, but how much of the present evil of depart- 
mentalized thinking could we not avoid, were all of us to meet some- 
where on the same ground? Sociology divorced from social history is 
relatively useless. A sociology that abandons the testing ground of social 
history threatens to become a mere institution for inventing a special eso- 
teric jargon. 

No one will deny the sociologist the right to describe and analyze an 
entire social system from the point of view of his special discipline. Such 
attempts have been made and successfully made, but only by those who 
are rooted in some special social discipline, such as law, economics, or re- 
ligion. There can be no objection if such studies are limited by the special 
interests of the investigator. To transcend such limitations is not given to 
mortal men. 

Some sociologists have made supremely successful efforts at a pro- 
founder and sharper conceptual grasp of historical materials. Among 
these efforts I should like to include Max Weber’s efforts at establishing 
a historical typology. There are historians who have objected to the cre- 
ation of historical types on the ground that they are incompatible with the 
predominance of the individual and the unique in history which always 
must claim the historian’s first attention. I hold this objection to be a 
mistake. If the historian desires to grasp the real significance of the unique 
and the individual in history he cannot dispense with what is typical, with 
a typology. The practice of creating types goes far back into the early 
nineteenth century. All recent efforts among modern sociologists at creat- 
ing a typology are no more than a return to this older procedure. G. 
Freytag and Lavisse constantly operate with historical types, and every one 
is familiar with the prominence of types in Burckhardt’s The Civilization 
of the Renaissance in Italy. Historical types are certainly nothing new to 
the historians of America. The historian, however, never confines himself 
to the description of types, but transcends beyond them. The historical 
type must always be the means not the ultimate object of historical descrip- 
tion. Such an ideal type never possesses a concrete reality, its construction 
merely serves the purpose of historical description. Such a type need not 
be an average type, but merely the most precise conceptual expression of an 
empirical reality, or a cenceptual intensification of historical reality, a 
stylized reality. To subsume all history under such types would be a per- 
version. They dare never be more than a heuristic principle for the study 
of concrete historical reality, or a means toward an end. Lavisse offers 
an excellent illustration of the correct use of the type. When he proceeds 
from the description of the ideal type of a Dutch mynheer in the seven- 
teenth century to an analysis of the personality and statemanship of John 
Dewitt. Therefore, typological construction and historical description are 
two separate and distinct things. How often have we been told that feudal- 
ism was once a universal phenomenon among all the peoples of Europe? 
We historians know today that everywhere it took on a different form. The 
term renaissance has become such a typological concept, and a loose-think- 
ing historian like Lamprecht has blessed modern history with a whole suc- 
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cession of renaissances. I am of the opinion that there was but one 
Renaissance, and to equate more or less similar phenomena in different 
epochs is misleading. 

Permit me in the few moments that remain at my disposal, to make a 
few further comments on a subject of the most vital importance to every 
reflective historian: The relation between the ideology of contemporary 
political parties and the historian’s effort of rendering a study of the past 
intelligible and useful. 

Every decisive attitude toward a political or historical problem involves 
not merely the affirmation or negation of a certain set of facts; it involves 
also a well-rounded philosophy of life, whether it be liberal, conservative 
or socialist. Modern political parties seek not merely to enroll their follow- 
ers as active members of the party, but attempt to indoctrinate them with 
a definite system of political and historical thought. The differentation 
or polarization of politics and history into several divergent movements 
began in the nineteenth century and proceeds with an ever-increasing inten- 
sity in our own day. It is true, the members of all parties, whether liberal, 
conservative or communist, seek historical reality in their thought, but this 
reality is a different one in each case. They contradict one another, they 
conflict with one another and a serious crisis in historical and political 
thinking has arisen. It will no longer do simply to insist on the absolute 
and exclusive correctness of one’s own thought and the partial vision of 
others, for in such a world as this it turns out that one’s own vision is 
partial also. 

As a background for my argument, which is the central theme of my 
remarks, let me attempt a typological definition of the four principal kinds of 
political and historical thought: Conservatism, liberalism, socialism and 
Fascism. 

1. Conservatism. We find it especially among the nobility and among 
those groups of the bourgeois intelligentsia who physically and intellectually 
dominate the politics of a nation. Wherever the universities were or- 
ganized on a plutocratic basis, as in Germany and Great Britain, we find 
this conservative view of politics and history. What characterizes the 
conservative is that he singles out the irrational, the non-calculable element 
in politics and history as the object of his special attention. In the eyes 
of the conservative, politics and history are not governed by reason. The 
forces that dominate history are unreasonable and human reason can do 
nothing in the face of historical tendencies. History is dominated by 
instinct inherited by tradition, by silently operating spiritual forces, by the 
genius of a people which arises out of the subconscious and shapes events 
and movements. This was Edmund Burke’s view, the sage from whom 
conservatives all over the world have drawn their wisdom. This peculiar, 
irrational, incalculable element, this doctrine of inherited experience, which 
is given only to those who for generations have governed a country, is 
simply designed to give legitimacy to a particular class, and it was so used 
by the nobles of England and Germany in the nineteenth century. 

But I beg you to note that people who believe this and have a social 
position to correspond to it can see certain aspects of politics and history 
very admirably. The conservative as a rule has a keen eye for those aspects 
of politics and history where reason does not decide the issue, where the 
solution is the resultant of a free play of social forces. One may say 
that the conservative interpretation of politics and history revolves around 
this pivot. To the conservative, historical forces are at bottom irrational, 
they cannot be artificially produced, they grow. As between a rational 
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political planning and haphazard growth, the conservative thinks that the 
latter alone is possible. Generally speaking, this irrational conception of 
politics and history is a hang-over from the pre-capitalistic epoch of 
medieval history. The medieval jurist contended that you could not make 
law, all you could do is to find it somewhere in the social customs and 
habits of the people. Even so brilliant a historian as Ranke wrote his 
history with such ideas in mind. It is an ideology of traditionally ruling 
classes. But the conservative does not believe that a science of politics is 
possible. 

2. Liberalism. The middle classes came to power in an age of extreme 
intellectualism. They employed this intellectualism as a weapon to destroy 
the privileges of the nobility and the church. By intellectualism I mean 
a manner of thought that either is not aware of impulsive, emotional or 
religious factors in politics or history, or one that at least regards them as 
being subject to the control of intellect and reason. This bourgeois in- 
tellectualism demands a scientific history. It has the naive faith that there 
is such a thing as a science of politics. If in politics the bourgeois liberal 
encounters this irrational, impulsive element, he treats it as though it were 
subject to intellectualistic control. He, therefore, cannot help believing 
that political action can be scientifically determined, first by setting down 
the aims of the State and then by determining the means by which these 
aims can be realized. It is one of the ear-marks of modern intellectualism 
not to tolerate a type of thinking which is rooted in the emotions, that is 
to say, thinking in terms of value alone. If, nonetheless, he encounters this 
emotional or irrational element, as he must, for in politics there is always 
an element of the irrational, he attempts to isolate and dissolve it. Gen- 
erally, the bourgeois liberal really does not face the crucial question whether 
the irrational and incalculable factors of politics and history are not at times 
so inextricably mingled with factors we call rational, that it is quite im- 
possible to isolate and control them. With an unperturbed optimism he 
seeks to gain a field that is clear of all irrationality. Political aims, he 
thinks, can be determined and determined correctly by discussion in parlia- 
ment. One may say that the liberal conception of parliamentarism was 
that of a discussion society in which the truth was to be sought by rational 
discussion. That this was a delusion and a snare and that our contemporary 
parliaments are not discussion societies everyone knows. We know today 
that behind every political theory there are collective interests that aim at 
a practical, not theoretical, compromise of conflicting interest groups rep- 
resented in parliament. This becomes clear as soon as we take up the 
socialist theory of politics and history. 

3. Socialism. For the purpose of my discussion here I shall con- 
sider socialism and communism as one and the same thing. Karl Marx 
discovered that in politics and history there is no such thing as a pure 
intellectualism and that every political theory has behind it certain collec- 
tive economic interests. Marx called this phenomenon, that all thought 
in politics is conditioned by and bound to certain interests, ideology. Any- 
one who is familiar with socialist or communist literature will know that 
the Marxian finds this ideology in politics and history only among his 
opponents, while he, himself, pretends to be free from such ideological 
thinking. But the historian sees no good reason why this discovery of 
Marx should not also be applied to Marxism itself to show the ideological 
character of Marxian thought. I use the word ideology here, not in the 
sense of a conscious political lie, but in the sense of a type of thinking 
which necessarily corresponds to a definite social position and that all 
political and historical thinking is conditioned by and bound to a definite 
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social situation and social experience. What I mean is that the way in 
which you see history, the way in which you construe isolated facts into 
a picture of a total situation, in other words, the way in which you see 
— and history in the large, depends on where in the social scale you 
stand. 

You know that it was Karl Marx’s purpose to combat the utopian 
form of socialism. To quote him: “Communism is not a condition which 
is to be created, not an ideal according to which reality must be shaped; 
we call communism a real movement which will dissolve the present order 
and the circumstances of this movement arise out of the presuppositions 
which now exist.” 

Now if, today, you ask a well-schooled communist of Leninist 
persuasion, how he pictures to himself the society of the future, he will 
answer you that your question is not a relevant question and tell you that 
the future will shape itself out of present circumstances. He will tell you 
that you cannot determine beforehand how anything should or will be. 
Only the direction of historical evolution lies in us. The concrete problem 
for the communist can always only be the next step. Theory, even com- 
munist theory, is a function of reality, of history. You will see from 
this brief statement that the socialist wishes to avoid alike the extreme 
intellectualism of the bourgeois liberal and the complete irrationality of the 
conservative. Lenin often quotes Napoleon’s famous dictum, “On s’engage, 
puis on voit,’ and argues that it is first action which clarifies thought. 
Thus the communist theory of politics and history is a synthesis of the 
intellectualism of the bourgeois liberal, for at every moment the situation 
must be rationalized, and the irrationality and intuitionism of the con- 
servative, for he declines any attempt to predict the future. At no time can 
the communist act without theory, but the new situation, growing out of 
the one before it, is quite different. Thus communism attempts a synthesis 
of the irrational and intellectualistic elements of politics and history. In so 
far as the Marxian does- not deny the incalculable element in politics his 
thought is closely related to that of the conservative. He does not, like the 
bourgeois liberal, treat this element as though it were subject to rational 
control. Now how is it possible to explain this peculiar combination of 
irrationality and intellectualism which is so characteristic of Marxism? 

Looking at it historically it is the theory of a rising class which is not 
interested in achieving merely momentary successes, but takes a long view. 
On the other hand, this class must keep continuously alert in the face of 
the ever-changing incalculable events of every revolutionary situation. 
Since merely momentary successes are almost useless, it must take a long 
view of things. Communism and socialism, therefore, have a highly con- 
strued interpretation of history on the basis of which the communist can 
always ask himself: Where do we now stand? At what stage of its evolu- 
tion has the movement now arrived? Thus a rational interpretation of 
history is quite as necessary for the communist as a clear program of 
action. To put it briefly, Marxism appears as rational thinking concern- 
ing irrational action—irrational because the communist knows that he can- 
not calculate the result of that action. Thus what is peculiar to the 
dialectics of Marxism is that he incorporates both the historical intellec- 
tualism of the bourgeois and the irrationality of the conservative view of 
history. 

4. Fascism. Fascism is closely allied to the irrational philosophies of 
modern times, I mean those of Bergson, George Sorel and the Italian 
sociologist, Pareto. 
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In the center of the Fascist doctrine of politics there is the apotheosis 
of action, the romantic faith in the saving act and in the importance of 
the initiative of a leading élite. For the Fascist the essence of politics is 
to recognize the moment for decisive action. Programs are of no im- 
portance, what is essential is organization and absolute subordination to the 
leader. Neither the masses nor ideas make history, for all great historical 
achievements are the work of an élite. Here we have irrationality in its 
extreme form, not the irrationality of the conservative, not Edmund 
Burke’s mystic faith in the creative power of a long span of time, but 
the irrationality of the act which is the negation of history. The Fascist 
movement as it appears in Italy and Germany is anti-historical. The 
Fascist believes as little in the possibility of a political science as he does 
in the possibility of a scientific investigation of history. Here the extreme 
scientific skepticism of Pareto was pressed into the service of a young 
movement which is imbued with the naive faith in the saving grace of vital 
action. 

Some things Marxism and Fascism have in common. While the 
Fascist operates with the notion of a myth, the Marxian uses the word 
ideology in the sense of a tissue of lies, a screening device, a fiction. But 
from a Fascist point of view the Marxian conception of history as being 
determined by economic forces is only another myth, just as every other 
attempt to interpret history is a myth. To the Fascist the notion that 
there is such a thing as a “proletariat” is also only a myth. In the last 
analysis, the Fascist theory of politics goes back to Machiavelli. The 
Fascist belief in the élan of the leader has its counterpart in Machiavelli’s 
conception of virtt. and of the superman. 

Now of the four systems of politics and history which confront us in 
our own day, those of conservatism, liberalism and communism, though 
they may be opposed to one another, have at least this in common, that 
they proceed on the supposition that there are definite historical phenomena 
which are related to one another and which can be investigated in a way 
that makes it possible to determine, as it were, the location of every event 
in the evolution of the race. They further agree in this, that not every- 
thing is possible at all times, that certain experiences, actions, a particular 
manner of thought are possible only under certain conditions and in certain 
epochs. To all three groups the study of history and politics has meaning. 
To all three groups history is a necessary instrument of orientation and 
a decisive factor in political action. But to Fascism, to quote Mussolini: 
“Everything is possible, even the impossible and the most unreasonable.” 
As different as the interpretation of history is among liberals, conservatives 
and communists they all agree that there is a certain connection between 
men and events in history which can be studied. They do not see in history 
a heterogeneous juxtaposition of phenomena or a meaningless chaos of 
isolated events, but a coherent co-operation of significant forces which it is 
the business of the historian to reveal. They study history to wrest from 
it a criterion for their own action. Much as they may differ, they all agree 
that every sort of political action takes place in an historical environment 
and that we can clarify our political thinking by placing ourselves into 
this process of historical evolution. But as soon as we come to the Fascist 
apotheosis of action, history suddenly ceases to have any meaning, as it 
does already with George Sorel, the founder of syndicalism. To the 
Fascist every interpretation is pure fiction, for, says the Fascist, the 
dynamic personality can always break through obstacles in every age. The 
Fascist does not study history with the serious intention of employing it 
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as a means of orientation in the world in which he lives. He operates with 
a fiction, a myth, a grand romantic myth, which he proposes to transform 
into reality. The Fascist puts into practice what George Sorel and Pareto 
wrote on their doctrine of the myth. 

Now it is my argument here that all these groups seek reality, but 
that all of them see only a part of this historico-political reality with which 
we are dealing. The bourgeois intellectualist projected his political 
rationalism into history and revealed to us this rational aspect of politics 
and history as no one without his mental equipment and social experience 
could have done. If his intellectualistic history was inadequate so were 
his politics which were based on the principle that the simple appeal to 
reason and discussion would solve social problems. Here we can see very 
clearly how these partial views of history supplement each other. Socialist 
thought on politics and history begins at the point where bourgeois intel- 
lectualism discovered its limitations. The socialist politician and historian 
saw what the liberal did not see, that political action was conditioned by 
social position and class interests, elements that are not amenable to 
rational appeal, a point of view which certainly extended our field of 
political vision. And finally, if Marxism had emphasized somewhat too 
sharply the economic underpinning of politics and history, the Fascist has 
a keener eye for the great moment, not freighted with the dead weight 
of the past, a keener eye also for critical situations, when class conscious- 
ness suddenly becomes important. 

This brings me to the crucial question, whether a synthesis of all 
these partial views of politics and history is at all possible today. Let 
me say at once that an absolute synthesis for all times would be undesir- 
able, it would merely be a relapse into the static view of politics sponsored 
by intellectualism. Only a relative synthesis is thinkable, and this certainly 
not in the sense of adding all these partial points of view in the belief 
that a mere addition of these points of view would produce the synthesis 
desired. That would be impossible, for a real synthesis is not the quanti- 
tative center between these various points of view I have discussed here. 
Such a synthesis could not be made once for all time to come, it must 
possess no fixity; it must decide from case to case what portion of old 
inherited institutions is no longer necessary and what programs for the 
present are not yet possible. Such an experimental, dynamic, ever-changing 
synthesis cannot be affected by a class, let us say the middle class, but 
by a relatively classless group. 

Intellectuals have been such a relatively classless group in the course 
ot modern history. I do not propose to tap here the difficult socio- 
logical problem of the rdle of the intellectual in modern society. All 
I wish to say on that score is that they cannot be regarded as a distinct 
social class or as the mere appendage of another class. To be sure, 
economically their social position depends largely upon industrial capital, 
much in the way that this is the case with the professional classes. But 
it is none the less true that they do not depend on capital in the same 
way as those who are directly engaged in the economic process. A social 
revolution would affect one group of intellectuals favorably, another un- 
favorably. They are not a class in the sense that their economic interests 
can be homogeneously determined. As a matter of fact, we find intel- 
lectuals in all classes and in all political parties. In France, Great Britain 
and Germany, they have always supplied the theorists for the conservative 
parties. It is a notorious fact that they have supplied the “proletariat” of all 
countries with theorists and leaders. Again, the intellectuals were so closely 
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allied with the rising liberal bourgeoisie that reference to this is scarcely 
necessary. Thus in the midst of our modern society which is being split up 
into classes with a cumulative intensity, there appears this group of intellec- 
tuals, who, besides belonging to these classes, have characteristics peculiar to 
themselves. They form an actual center, but still no distinct class. They do 
not fluctuate unattached above the classes, for they are recruited from all 
classes and all social groups alike, but what unites them is their education 
and their disciplined and trained intelligence. While the industrialist who is 
directly engaged in the process of production is bound to a definite class 
and the manner of life peculiar to it and finds that his thought and action 
is determined by his social position, the intellectual, besides being deter- 
mined by his affinity for a special class, is influenced also by something 
quite independent of his class, his disciplined and trained intelligence. The 
capitalist’s or the laborer’s attitude toward political and social problems 
is more or less pre-determined by his social position from which he cannot 
escape, while this is not true in the same degree of the intellectual. One 
may, of course, argue that in an age like our own when every class in 
society tends to become class-conscious, the intellectuals must inevitably 
become, if not class conscious, at least conscious of their position in this 
society. In the course of the nineteenth century there are precedents 
enough for this. I do not wish to investigate here the possibility of 
creating a party of intellectuals with a distinct theory of political action. 
In a democratic age where mass organization and mass action is required 
this strikes me as utterly impossible. But this does not prevent the 
intelligentsia from accomplishing things which are of incalculable im- 
portance for the entire political and historical process. Precisely here lies 
the supreme mission of the intellectual in modern society, to find the point 
from where a comprehensive orientation of the entire political and historical 
process is possible, and not exclusively from a conservative, liberal or a 
communist point of view. He is, as it were, the watchman in a night 
which would otherwise be too dark. It is precisely because the intellectual 
arrives at his political attitudes in a different way from the other classes, 
whose political decisions are largely predetermined by their position in the 
economic structure of society, that he has a larger freedom of choice and, 
therefore, feels a need for a comprehensive orientation and of thinking 
things together. This urge toward a comprehensive orientation is 
potentially active even when he has become the member of a party. It is 
first the existence of this relatively free group of intellectuals who come 
from all social classes and political parties that makes possible the creation 
of a forum in which the prevailing tendencies of thought can mutually 
influence and penetrate each other and approach the difficult problem of 
effecting a synthesis over and over again of their partial points of view. 

Let me attempt to summarize my argument by setting up a hypothetical 
university which is keenly alive to its important mission in our modern 
society. In this university political science and history are studied in the 
closest possible relationship to one another. This university is in no sense 
a party school in that it cultivates a liberal political science and history, 
or one that is conservative, or socialist. This hypothetical university does 
not see its mission in serving as a nursery for any political party or in 
indoctrinating its students with any specific political or historical philosophy. 
The very function of this university is based on the realization that each 
one of the political parties I have discussed here represent only one seg- 
ment, a partial point of view of the entire political and historical reality. 
It is just in our day when party schools are arising everywhere at least 
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in Europe, and we are becoming politically alive in every direction, that 
there exists as never before the possibility of cultivating such a higher 
form of political science and history. This new political science will not 
aim primarily at dictating political decisions but prepare the ground for 
such decisions; it will reveal and illuminate combinations in the realm of 
politics and history which hitherto have been scarcely noticed. It will 
undertake for example investigations of the following sort: If anyone 
wants this or that, then he will think thus and so at a particular point in 
the historical situation, then he will see the entire political process in this 
or in that way. But the fact that he wants this or that, depends on these 
or those traditions, and these and those traditions are dependent on such 
and such positions in the structure of society. Only he who approaches 
political and historical problems in this spirit will ever arrive at a relatively 
comprehensive grasp of totality. Such a political science and such a history 
will acquire a new vitality, a new meaning, and a new usefulness. 


Dinner and Evening Sessions 
A subscription dinner for members of both organizations 
representing the conference and their friends occurred at the 
Faculty Club of Ohio State University at 6 p. mM. About fifty 
were present. Mr. Robert Price, of the Department of English 
of Ohio State University, addressed the group on “Johnny Ap- 
pleseed—the Myth and the Man.” This address was very much 


appreciated by all present. 


THE RECORD OF THE AMERICAN PRESS 


An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society, Columbus, Ohio, April 1, 1938, 
8:15 P. M., University Hall 
By DoucLtas C. McMourrtrie 


We are all of us, I take it, interested in history from one viewpoint or 
another; otherwise we should not be gathered here this evening. Relying 
on that interest, I propose to ask your attention to some matters con- 
cerned with basic sources of historical material. 

If I read aright the trends of historical study, I should say that the 
most important thing to the historian of today is access to original, con- 
temporaneous sources of information. At an earlier time, the writers of 
history used to depend upon so-called “authorities’—upon men who had 
written books which had come to be regarded as standard works on one 
subject or another—and each writer thereafter would quote such an author- 
ity with a sense of finality. But the modern historian is disposed to dis- 
count almost all histories written after the fact and to insist upon relating 
all statements back to contemporaneous evidence—evidence which has not 
passed through all the changes through which so many statements go when 
they are filtered through memory and through rewriting and restatement. 
And contemporaneous evidence is not only more accurate and hence more 
important to the historian; it is also more vivid. 

I am not primarily a historian. My interest in history began in be- 
coming interested in the history of my own profession, which is printing. 
From that as a starting point, I have become interested in history in gen- 
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eral, as I found that many a historical event became alive and real to me 
when I read some original printed record of it. The record may have 
interested me at first only as evidence of the workmanship of a printer 
who was a pioneer in his locality. But the printed document took on new 
meaning when I realized the part it may have played in the lives and for- 
tunes of men of a bygone day. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. It is one thing to read at second hand 
of the struggles of the American colonists for independence in the days of 
the Revolutionary War. But it is something quite different to pick up and 
read the actual printed broadside proclamation in which the royal governor 
of one of the colonies called upon the citizens to desist from certain activi- 
ties which he called disloyal, and then to read another printed broadside, 
issued the same afternoon, in which the patriots declined to be coerced by 
the governor and reasserted what they believed to be their rights. From 
those original documents you get a feeling of immediacy and reality that 
you cannot get, I believe, in any other way. 

And so it seems to me, as it must seem, I think, to everybody con- 
cerned with any field of historical study, exceedingly important to discover 
and put to use every possible source of original, contemporaneous infor- 
mation, as of the day or the day after the events themselves. 

Broadly speaking, we have two classes of such sources. One consists of 
documents written by hand and known to us all as manuscript material. 
Manuscript material, of course, is being used more and more as historians 
become familiar with the places where it can be found. As yet, however, 
I think there is a very insufficient record of where manuscript materials of 
various kinds can be found. And one of the tasks yet ahead of organized 
historical research is to find and record in some systematic way the manu- 
script sources of history. But that is a problem which does not come 
within the range of my immediate interest. 

The other class of historical source material is printed documents. 
And printed material, it seems to me, has an important quality all its 
own. If a document was printed, if it was taken to some printer and 
put into type, it had an acknowledged importance at the time, or the expense 
of printing would not have been incurred. That it was printed indicated 
that the writer or author of the document, at least, if not other people, 
thought it was worthy of the attention of a wider circle than might be 
reached -by word of mouth or by the passing out or posting of a hand- 
written document. 

Printed material, in turn, may be divided into two classes. The first 
of these is newspapers. Contemporaneous newspapers are being used more 
and more, and their use has been greatly facilitated, so far as the earlier 
years of our history are concerned, by the work over the last twenty or 
twenty-five years of Clarence S. Brigham. Dr. Brigham, formerly as 
librarian and later as director of the American Antiquarian Society, at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, has been indefatigable in seeking out every issue 
of every American newspaper published earlier than 1821, in recording them, 
and in making known where the various files, or even scattered issues, can 
be found. This has been, I think, in many respects the most important 
contribution to American history that has been made by any individual in 
the last generation. 

The newspaper field, I should say, has been covered well. Just re- 
cently, within. the last six months, a considerable project, carried through 
under the auspices of the Bibliographical Society of America, has resulted 
in the publication of a union list of American newspapers since 1820, 
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The two lists—Brigham’s and the union list—fitted together provide a quite 
satisfactory means for finding newspapers published in any locality at any 
date. This does not mean, of course, that every issue of every newspaper 
can be found. But if copies have been preserved, the record of where they 
may be found is available. 

Leaving the newspapers, we have the second class of printed materials 
in what are called “imprints.” I shall promptly define that term, because 
many people with whom I have talked about imprints immediately inquire 
“What is an imprint?” This is a fair question, inasmuch as “imprint” has 
been adopted by the librarians and the bibliographers as a term used in a 
special sense peculiar to their professional jargon. 

Strictly speaking, an imprint consists of those printed lines at the bot- 
tom of the title pages of most printed books and pamphlets which make 
known the place of printing, the name of the printer, and the date. The 
lines “Columbus, printed by P. H. Olmsted, 1821” on the title page of a 
particular book or pamphlet is the imprint of that particular piece of printed 
matter. But by an extension of the term, the book itself will be called an 
“Olmsted imprint.” By still further extensions, all printed pieces bearing 
Olmsted’s name will be known as “Olmsted imprints,” all things printed 
in Columbus will be designated as “Columbus imprints,” and all books and 
pamphlets printed in Ohio become “Ohio imprints.”’ In this wider sense, 
however, the term “imprints” is usually applied to printed matter falling 
within certain limits of date or place which give them historical interest or 
value. Thus, we may be concerned with eighteenth century American im- 
prints only, or with Idaho imprints before 1891. 

A really enormous quantity of this sort of material is available if one 
knows where to find it. As a matter of course, the great libraries in 
the eastern part of the country can be depended upon to have remarkable 
collections of Revolutionary and pre-Revolutionary documents, and the his- 
torical societies in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, to mention only 
a few, have really wondérful libraries of early printed materials. 

But how has this material been recorded, so that the student may know 
of its existence and where to find it? Several attempts have been made to 
compile lists of American printed documents earlier than the Revolution. 
Later efforts were made to record all such material to the close of the 
eighteenth century—that is, through the year 1800. The most consequential 
effort in the latter field was made by a gentleman who lived in Chicago, 
Charles Evans by name. Mr. Evans years ago undertook single-handed 
the task of compiling a list of all American books, pamphlets and _ broad- 
sides printed earlier than 1801. I say “single-handed” because, before his 
death at an advanced age about a year ago, he had succeeded in bringing 
out the twelve volumes of his American Bibliography, recording titles 
through 1798 and with half the titles of 1799, without a moment’s help from 
any other person. He gathered the material, he wrote out every entry in 
ink with his own hand, he compiled the volumes, he read every line of 
proof—he personally attended to every detail of the whole enormous task 
totally unaided. It is a truly remarkable achievement. 

Another noteworthy effort to list printed material of American in- 
terest was undertaken by Joseph Sabin in his Dictionary of Books Relating 
to America. This work, suspended several times, first because of Mr. 
Sabin’s death, later by changes of editorial direction, has recently been 
brought to completion under the editorship of R. W. G. Vail, and also under 
the auspices of the Bibliographical Society of America. Unlike Evans, who 
divided the material off by years, Sabin and the later editors of the latter 
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work arranged the material throughout alphabetically by authors and sub- 
jects. Sabin also includes a wide variety of material relating to America 
but printed in many different countries, and covers a wide range of dates. 

Evans, as has been said, fixed the final date of the material with which 
he concerned himself at the year 1800. This rules out of his bibliography 
large portions of the United States in which no kind of settlement or 
political organization, to say nothing of presses, had been set up by 1800. 
For material printed in the eastern states, Evans provides a good finding 
list. But if we look at American history as stretching from coast to coast, 
if we believe that the settlement of Oregon is as important historically as 
some of the events of the French and Indian War, if we regard the Louisi- 
ana Purchase as of importance equal to that of various little quarrels 
throughout colonial New England, then we must set up a record of his- 
torical material on a much wider basis than with 1800 as a date limit. 
Here the Sabin Dictionary is helpful indeed, but even Sabin leaves out large 
ranges of useful material. 

In recent years a most useful mechanism has been created for locating 
printed historical material—the union catalog. The first and the most 
important of these union catalogs was started by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to establish in the Library of Congress at Washington a 
combined catalog of all the principal libraries in the United States, which 
should be kept constantly up to date. This catalog now comprises between 
seven and eight million titles. It is maintained with a high degree of 
ability and is kept strictly up to date for titles in all the libraries that 
contribute to it. So it is possible to go to that catalog in Washington and 
look under the name of any desired authority and find in what libraries 
copies of it may be consulted. In not a few cases it will be found that 
only one copy has been recorded, and it is sometimes immensely valuable 
to know in what library that unique copy is located. 

The union catalog at Washington is now being supplemented with 
others, such as those which have been started in Philadelphia and in Cleve- 
land. In these local catalogs will be gathered the titles of all the libraries 
within their respective metropolitan areas, including many libraries which 
have not contributed to the great union catalog of the Library of Congress. 

But the union catalog mechanism, though widely welcomed by bibli- 
ographers and historians, does not completely solve the problem of finding 
historical source materials. These catalogs are author catalogs only; they 
are not classified by subjects. The student in search of a book of which 
he knows the title and the author’s name finds the union catalogs invalu- 
able. But the student in search of material on a special subject is still 
more or less helpless, as he cannot possibly know the title and author of 
every book and pamphlet bearing on his subject. One interested, for ex- 
ample, in the early history of the city of Saint Louis may have references 
to ten or a dozen books of importance. These he can find. But there may 
be forty or fifty other books and pamphlets of equal importance to him if he 
could but know of them. How is he going to find them if he does not even 
know that the material exists? 

The answer to that question of how we can make an inventory of all 
printed historical material throughout the United States—material of im- 
portance to the history of various localities or of various periods—is a 
project in which I have been interested in recent years. Let me explain 
how I happened to get interested in this subject. As I have said, I am not 
a professional historian. I am not even a professional librarian. But I 
have long had a deep interest in the history of printing. When I began 
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actively to work in that field, however, and endeavored to compile some 
satisfactory reports of the early beginnings of the press throughout the 
United States, I soon found that there were great gaps in the available 
information about how, and where, and when our pioneer presses were 
established. What is more, I found out that the information which was 
available was about sixty per cent wrong. Much of it was hearsay which, 
when checked against the actual records, proved to be misinformation and 
hence useless. I found, in short, that if I wished a reliable record of early 
printing in the United States, I had to disregard almost everything that 
had been written on the subject and start from scratch to find my own 
source materials. 

The first state I happened to take up for study was Louisiana. I was 
living in New York at the time and became acquainted with a great Ameri- 
can scholar who died only six or eight months ago—Dr. Wilberforce 
Eames, emeritus librarian of the New York Public Library. Dr. Eames 
was unquestionably one of the greatest men in the annals of American 
scholarship. He started out as a lad with nothing but a grammar school 
education. He worked for a number of years in book shops because he 
loved books and because he was more interested in learning about books 
than in the salary he got—and a meager salary it was that he received at 
the end of each week. He was finally taken out of a book shop to become 
an assistant in the Lenox Library before that institution was merged into 
the New York Public Library, and he eventually became the most learned 
man, I believe, in all fields of American library and historical work. He 
lived to the age of eighty-two, retaining an undimmed and active mind to 
the very last, and his powers of memory never ceased to amaze everybody 
that ever came into contact with him. 

Dr. Eames had always been interested in American imprints. He was 
the first man in this country that ever really developed that interest. While 
at the New York Public Library he zealously collected, studied, and 
recorded these documents. -He realized years ago, when the West was still 
in its formative stages, that all kinds of little ephemeral pamphlets, political 
tracts, proceedings of local church and fraternal organizations, and many 
other such things, were records of history in the making, and that some 
day, twenty, thirty, fifty years later, historians would be anxiously searching 
for such material because nowhere else could they find the intimate, per- 
sonal story of the men and women who first made settlements on our fron- 
tiers. The invaluable Eames collection of American imprints eventually 
found its way to the Henry E. Huntington Library at San Marino, Cali- 
fornia—that amazing depository of so much priceless material which 
scholars can find nowhere else in the world. 

Dr. Eames not only collected imprints, but he started in the New 
York Public Library an imprint catalog, the only thing of its kind in the 
world. A development of twenty-five years of specialized attention, this 
catalog contains titles arranged by places and dates—titles not only of 
books and pamphlets in the New York Public Library, but also titles of 
rarities gathered from a number of other sources. Here one can find for 
example, a list of titles printed in Chillicothe, Ohio, or in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, or in almost any other place, arranged by dates. It is by no 
means complete, of course, but still it is the most valuable card catalog in 
the world for one who wishes to get information as to what was printed 
in a given place within a given range of dates. 

To get back to my interest in the early press of Louisiana: Through 
Dr. Eames I happened to see, at the New York Public Library, photo- 
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static copies of some early documents printed in that state. They seemed 
interesting to me from the point of view of the technique of their printing 
and I realized that there was some new information to be gained from 
them. Now the Evans bibliography which I have mentioned said that the 
first printing in New Orleans had been done in 1797; yet here I had be- 
fore me the photostat of a document with the clear statement at the end 
that it was printed in New Orleans by a certain printer in 1768. But per- 
haps Evans was to be pardoned for having missed the 1768 document; 
there are only two copies of it known to exist in the world. One of them 
is in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris; the other is in Seville, Spain, 
preserved in the Archives of the Indies. 

I found, too, that Dr. Eames had later documents printed in New 
Orleans. Where were they to be found? Some were in the Bancroft 
Library of the University of California, at Berkeley. Others were in the 
Harvard College Library in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Still others were 
in the Huntington Library in San Marino, California. As yet, not one 
had been found which was in a collection in Louisiana. Here, then, were 
some of the foundation stones of Louisiana history, not one of which was 
to be found in that state. 

As is well known, Louisiana during its early years was under three 
different flags within a quite limited period. This appealed to me, some- 
how, as rather uniquely interesting, and I began a search for other evi- 
dences of the work of the early press there. After two or three years I 
was able to make considerable additions to the imprints which Dr. Eames 
had found. We had known, to begin with, that a printer had applied in 1764 
for a license to print in New Orleans. Happening to be in that city, I got 
to searching around in the old Cabildo there and finally found two docu- 
ments printed in 1765—within a year from the time the printer applied for 
his license. That was exciting! But a little later I had the privilege of 
visiting a library in a private home, where a gentleman spent three hours 
in showing me first editions of Homer, and sets of the Kelmscott books, 
and many other treasures which were only mildly interesting to me. 
Finally I asked him “Have you any early Louisiana material?” He replied 
“Oh, yes, I have a few things.” He got them out, and among them was 
a broadside. At the bottom of this broadside was an imprint—in French, 
of course, as was the text of the broadside. And this imprint, translated, 
read: “From the press of Denis Braud, printer to the king.” Braud was 
the printer who had applied in 1764 for a license to print. He omitted to 
put on this broadside the year in which he printed it, but the document bore 
a manuscript endorsement by the secretary of the council of the royal 
province of Louisiana, and this endorsement was dated September 16, 1764. 

So here, at last, was a document printed in New Orleans in the first 
year that printing was permitted there. And what was this document? 
Nothing less than the edict, or proclamation, by which the king of France 
informed his loyal subjects in Louisiana that he had transferred title of 
the territory to the king of Spain and asking them in the future to give 
allegiance to the Spanish crown. There it was, the only copy that has 
yet been found of a printed document of the highest historical interest, 
casually lying in the library of a collector of first editions! 

At length I put together and published a list of all these things, titles 
of books, pamphlets, and broadsides printed in New Orleans before the 
year 1811, titles from copies in New Orleans, in Washington, Berkeley, 
San Marino and Cambridge, in London, Paris and Seville. There was a 
list, as complete as reasonable diligence could make it, of certain material 
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that a basic for the history of Louisiana, for historians to use as they 
saw fit. 

That Louisiana venture was the beginning of what has since become 
almost an obsession. My wife tells me that I am ruined as a social being. 
I do not play bridge well any more, and I do not do many other things 
that perhaps I ought to do as a family man, because all my spare time is 
spent in a seemingly endless search for early American imprints. Nobody 
apparently, had even attempted to list such material for any of the Middle 
and Western States. A virgin field was there for anyone who wished to 
work it. And that was the task I set myself—to take the states not covered 
by Charles Evans and other bibliographers and attempt lists of their ea:‘y 
imprints. 

I began at first by trying to concentrate on the imprints of one state 
at a time, disregarding all others. But such a plan was found to be im- 
possible. If I were in a Kentucky city, for instance, and took some spare 
time for a look at the catalog of a library there in search of Kentucky 
imprints, and if I found there the titles of some early imprints of Ten- 
nessee, I could not just pass them by. I might never visit that library 
again, so while I was there I made notes of everything | found—titles from 
Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, or wherever, that were in that particular catalog. 
All these titles were later assorted and filed by places and dates. 

This restless search for early imprints has resulted in some sur- 
prising discoveries in surprising places. Let me tell you of some of them. 

I had never intended to do anything with the Southern States, assum- 
ing that they were quite well taken care of by others because early southern 
printing figured quite extensively in all the standard bibliographies. But | 
got into the habit of reading all the book dealers’ and book auction cata- 
logs and all the calendars of manuscripts I could get my hands on, and 
formed the desperately bad habit of reading such things as the calendars 
of documents in the Public Record Office in London and the various guides 
to manuscripts in overseas collections published by the Carnegie Institution. 
These guides and calendars were compiled by men whom I call manuscript 
hounds. They were able, far-seeing historians who realized that in those 
treasure houses overseas there was material of vital importance for the 
study of the history of the American colonies. But they were concerned 
only with manuscript material, and if they encountered anything that was 
printed they simply passed it by. They assumed, perhaps, that as it was 
printed, many copies of it were available elsewhere. 

But fortunately for the imprint hound who followed their trail, these 
recorders of manuscripts often left valuable hints of printed material that 
they had seen. For example, there might be listed a governor’s letter, 
Governor-so-and-so writing to the home office, under such-and-such a date, 
from Charleston, South Carolina. There would be a synopsis of the con- 
tents of the letter, telling what action the governor had taken in certain 
matters, what proclamations he had issued, perhaps an account of how the 
colonists were misbehaving. But then, at the end, there would be the two 
interesting words: “Printed enclosures.” 

Hundreds and hundreds of pages of guides and calendars of manu- 
scripts were searched for these notes of printed enclosures. Inquiries were 
then directed to the depositories in which the manuscript records were pre- 
served, to ascertain what the printed material might be. And in some 
cases this effort has been indeed richly repaid. 

Let us take South Carolina as one instance. In South Carolina, ac- 
cording to all accepted accounts, printing started in 1732. For ten years 
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previously the colony had been trying to get a printer to settle there to 
print the laws. There was urgent need in any colony that the laws be 
printed. The South Carolina authorities had offered various inducements 
to tempt a printer to come there, but none came. Finally an offer was made 
of two thousand pounds in proclamation money as a bonus to any printer 
who would come and settle in Charleston to print the laws and other public 
apers. 

. This offer brought results. Instead of one printer, three came to 
Charleston, each one claiming the bonus. Each applied to the colonial 
legislature for the reward, as we know from their applications recorded in 
the legislative journals. Thus we know the names of these three printers. 
And we knew that two of them actually got to work. Thomas Whit- 
marsh, from Philadelphia, backed by a partnership agreement with Ben- 
jamin Franklin, almost immediately began to publish his South-Carolina 
Gazette, of which an almost complete file has been preserved in the collec- 
tions of the grand old Charleston Library Society, which was founded in 
1748. Eleazer Phillips, from New England, also established a newspaper, 
the South Carolina Journal, but of this paper not a single copy or even a 
fragment has survived. But we know of it because Phillips died after a 
few months in Charleston, and his father put an advertisement in the 
other newspaper asking those who had subscribed for the Journal please to 
come forward and pay up their subscriptions. 

But there was still a third printer who came to Charleston and applied 
for the bonus. We knew from the legislative journals that his name was 
George Webb, but otherwise nothing whatever was known of him. There 
was no record anywhere of anything that he had printed. Then it hap- 
pened that I noticed the mention of “printed enclosures” in the record of a 
certain letter from the governor of South Carolina preserved in the Public 
Record Office in London. I sent for photostatic copies of this printed 
matter. The package of photostats arrived and was opened with consider- 
able eagerness. And there, at the bottom of one of the printed documents, 
was the very obliging imprint: “Charles Town, Printed by George Webb”! 

And that was not all. The document in question was dated, not 1732, 
the year which had always been accepted as the date of the first printing in 
South Carolina, but 1731! Thus the story of the first three Charleston 
printers was completed, and an earlier date was set for the beginning of 
printing. there. Furthermore, the document printed by George Webb, pre- 
viously unrecorded except as an undescribed “printed enclosure,’ was found 
to contain considerable information as to early South Carolina legislation 
affecting land grants, quit rents, and so on. 

This experience with South Carolina was repeated with state after 
state, particularly through the South. Suppose you had the urge to do 
a little historical research on the beginnings of civil government in Mis- 
sissippi; where would you look for material? Your first and most natural 
impulse might be to go to Mississippi and look for your material in the 
archives and libraries there. But I would advise you, instead, to come first 
to Chicago and look at our indexes of Mississippi titles there. If you 
would do so, you would find that the earliest known piece of printing done 
in Mississippi, the important militia law that was necessary to be circu- 
lated in order to have organized protection of the territory against the 
Indians, printed six months earlier than any other document known to 
have been printed in Mississippi, exists in just one extant copy, and that that 
copy is in Seville, Spain, where I had it photostated. And the second known 
printed Mississippi document survives in but two known copies, one in 
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New York and one in Boston. The only known copy of the third Mis- 
sissippi imprint is in the State House in Boston, Massachusetts. The fourth 
is known only from a defective copy in private ownership in Mississippi. 

The session laws of 1802 were supposed to have been lost entirely; 
there was no record anywhere, in print or even in manuscript, of what the 
Mississippi territorial legislature did at its session in May, 1802. But quite 
recently a friend of mine, knowing my interest in such things, wrote to me 
to say that a printed copy of the session laws of 1802 might be found in the 
library of a military school a few miles south of Natchez. The photostat 
was again called into play, and before long there will be published a fac- 
simile reproduction of those lost session laws. 

A Mississippi gentleman interested in the history of medicine once 
wrote to me, “There was a yellow fever epidemic in Natchez in 1823. We 
know that there was a printed account of it and that two editions were 
printed, one in Natchez and one in Washington, Mississippi, but we have 
never been able to find a copy of either.” After consulting my Mississippi 
records, I was able to write back, giving him locations of three copies of 
the first edition, and two copies of the second. 

Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., the hat manufacturer, who is much in- 
terested in the history of Florida, asked me to do some work on early 
Florida imprints. After exhaustive search, we thought we knew just 
about all there was to know about them. We knew that there was a Masonic 
grand lodge in Florida at an early date, but not a trace had been found of 
any printed document concerning it. One day I was in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
poking around in the Masonic Library in that town. On looking through 
their catalog, to see what they might have of interest to me, I saw “Florida, 
Grand Lodge, Proceedings, 1821 to date.” And there they were, every 
single issue, not one year missing, in a library in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where 
a searcher for Florida material would hardly think of looking. 

I knew of an interesting Baptist minister in the early days of Illinois, 
John Mason Peck, a great figure in the history of the Baptist faith in the 
Middle West, a great believer in the power of the press. I knew that he 
had set up a press at a little spot on the Illinois prairies which was called 
Rock Springs. I doubt that Rock Springs could be found today on any 
map. Peck later moved his press to Alton. In one of his publications 
appeared a notice addressed to Baptists announcing the formation of a 
Baptist historical society, with the aim of preserving records of denomi- 
national activity in the Middle West. He asked all Baptists to send to 
the society for preservation copies of all association minutes, proceedings, 
and other records. 

Had anybody ever heard of that society? I inquired everywhere, 
whether that plan of a collection of Baptist historical material had ever 
materialized, and nobody knew. But I felt sure that somewhere there might 
be some result of Peck’s plan to gather Baptist records. The natural place 
to look for it was Alton, where Peck had his press. And in Alton, the 
natural place to look was in the library of Shurtleff College, a Baptist col- 
lege. Shurtleff College therefore became an objective to be kept in mind. 

So one day, when I was driving down to St. Louis on business, with 
my wife as company, I stopped off at Shurtleff College and went into the 
library. I asked, “Have you any early Baptist material here?” The lady 
in charge said, “I don’t know; the librarian died seven days ago, and I 
am only the assistant; but whatever we have is in the catalog.” So I looked 
in the catalog and found four or five items of some interest, most of them 
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already known to me. So I asked “Isn’t there anything else around here?” 
And the answer was, “No, not a thing.” 

Then | went over to the office of the president and asked him if there 
was not some collection of Baptist material somewhere. No, he knew 
of nothing; in fact, he was quite sure that there was nothing of the 
kind. But he added that an old professor who then was running the col- 
lege book store might possibly know of something. 

As a last chance I went then to the book store. The old professor 
did not know of any Baptist collection; he recalled that many years back 
there had been some talk about it, but he was quite sure that if there ever 
had been any such collection, there wasn’t anything left of it. However, 
in case I should be coming back that way, he offered to make some in- 
quiries and to give me further information on my return visit. 

So I went on to St. Louis and completed my business there. The 
evening before leaving I told my wife that I was asking to be called at 
six o'clock. Said she, “What’s the hurry?” I explained, “I have to be 
in Alton early in the morning to see what I can find there.” There was 
vigorous objection, but nevertheless we were in Alton about half-past eight 
the next morning, and I hurried to look up my old friend in the book store. 

The good old professor was not encouraging. He said, “Well, I don’t 
know whether it is what you are looking for, but there is a closet in the 
library, and I’ll show you what is in it.” So he took me back into a corner 
of the Shurtleff College library and opened a closet about eight or ten 
feet by four or five, and there I beheld pile upon pile of pamphlets, con- 
taining practically every issue of every printed set of minutes of IIlinois 
Baptist associations, some of them over a hundred years old! There was 
the first known pamphlet ever printed in the city of Chicago and a number 
of other Chicago imprints previously unknown. There was practically the 
whole story of Baptist activities in the early days of Illinois, from the 
southern tip of the state to the northern, all nicely arranged, and all, | 
assure you, untouched for years and years and years! 

I shall not claim that I was not a bit excited. I bored into that mass 
of material and worked madly, writing down notes of one title after 
another. Finally I heard a plaintive toot from an automobile horn and 
recalled that I had left a wife parked outside. She reminded me that it 
was lunch time and quite justly complained about being left out there in the 
sun. So I found a young woman, a senior in the college, instructed her 
hurriedly in the rudiments of bibliographical descriptions, and left it with 
her to do the rest of the work on the material in that closet. It was a. 
month or so before she sent in the last title to be recorded from that ex- 
traordinary collection. 

You know, of course, that printing in Ohio started at Cincinnati in 
1793, when the southern wave or stream of westward migration reached 
that point. You also know, perhaps, that not until 1818 did the first press 
reach Cleveland, with the second, or northern, stream of migration. Now 
in Cleveland there is an important historical society that has concentrated 
on gathering material over a long period of years. As a result, they have 
a fine collection of local material, especially, of course, relating to Cleve- 
land and the Western Reserve. But when I came to write a note recently 
on the beginnings of printing in Cleveland, notwithstanding the generally 
received impression that the first pamphlet or book printed in Cleveland was 
an almanac for 1828, I was able to state that the earliest known Cleveland 
imprint was not this almanac of 1828, but a bit of literary composition, a 


“ 


play entitled Catharine Brown, the Converted Cherokee, described as “a 
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missionary drama, founded on fact, written by a lady,” which was printed 
in “Cleaveland” in 1820—only two years after the first little press produced 
the first little newspaper there. 

And where is this interesting little drama to be found? Not in Cleve- 
land, nor even in Ohio. The only known copy of it is buried in the drama 
collection in the Harvard College Library, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The second Cleveland imprint of interest is the proceedings of the 
local Baptist organization. There are some of the minutes of this associa- 
tion in the library of the Western Reserve Historical Society. But there is 
one that isn’t there; it is in the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Col- 
lection, at Colgate University, in Hamilton, New York, a sleepy little col- 
lege town where even the railroad has ceased to run. How would you ever 
find that if you were making a study of the Ohio Baptists? 

The third known piece of Cleveland printing of cultural interest was 
a sermon delivered in Cleveland and later in the neighboring town of Euclid 
in 1824. It was a sermon on future punishments, and if you were in- 
terested in that important subject as viewed by a Cleveland pastor of so 
long ago, where would you look for it? It is on an upper floor in the 
back of an office building on Beacon Street, in Boston, where the Congre- 
gational Church has its historical library—which few students of western 
history ever visit. 

These instances might be multiplied. But enough has been said, I’m 
sure, to point out how a dragnet put over all libraries that have interesting 
material will bring much to light that is of historical importance. If the 
titles thus dredged up are then brought into one central place and there 
recorded, regionally first, and then by dates, the result is a guide to vast 
quantities of source material of which our historians can otherwise have no 
possible way of knowing. 

Therefore it is interesting, to me at least, to find that my more or less 
personal enthusiasm for searching out early imprints has been received by 
historians and bibliographers in various parts of the country with a reason- 
able amount of favor. So when the Historical Records Survey of the 
Works Progress Administration intimated through its national director a 
year or so ago, that they would be open to the consideration of new proj- 
ects of use to historians, I made bold to offer a proposal to undertake a 
nation-wide inventory of printed materials from Maine to California. This 
proposal was submitted to a number of authorities, who apparently ex- 
pressed a favorable opinion of it, for about a year ago the American Im- 
prints Inventory was set up as one of the activities of the Historical Rec- 
ords Survey, and the various state directors of the survey were asked to 
cooperate in the project as far as their local staffs permitted. 

During the year the Historical Records Survey has been able, with 
very limited forces available in most states, to make remarkable progress 
in a number of directions. We have had twelve people at work in Penn- 
sylvania, three or four in New York state, three or four in Ohio, with 
varying numbers in other states. Very good work has been done in Califor- 
nia, in South Carolina, and elsewhere. 

The work has thus far resulted in two publications, preliminary 
check lists of early imprints of Missouri and of Minnesota. These have been 
received with considerable favor, which has prompted the authorities of the 
Works Progress Administration to regard the imprints inventory as a 
desirable project which they are willing to encourage. This encouragement 
has been given in a most substantial way. The authorities made it known 
that they were willing to set in motion separate state projects in all the 
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states in which they are needed, with a considerable number of workers, to 
clean up the record of American printed materials once and for all, so that 
it may be filed regionally and chronologically. 

A number of these state projects are now under way. We have seventy 
people at work today, for instance, going through all the libraries in Mas- 
sachusetts and recording titles, not only in the larger and more important 
libraries that scholars know, but also in the smaller local libraries, most of 
which our scholars do not know, but which in some cases have collections 
going back two hundred years and more. My own experience tells me 
that the search through these small and relatively obscure libraries is per- 
haps the most important part of the work. No one can say what may be 
found in them. 

We are going through, for example, some three million cards in the 
Philadelphia union catalog. And we are going through the seven million 
cards in the union catalog of the Library of Congress. But we are also 
going through off-the-track libraries that few bibliographers ever visit. 
Think of what may be found in the library of the Harvard Andover Divin- 
ity School! Think of what 1,400 bound volumes of pamphlets in the 
Auburn Theological Seminary may disclose! Think of what is contained 
in the library of the Massachusetts Masonic Grand Lodge in Boston! 

Is anyone interested in the beginnings of Masonry in Ohio? The 
material cannot be found in this state. The Masonic historian could search 
and search, and then truthfully say that there is no worth-while collection 
of early Ohio Masonic material anywhere in Ohio. But I could take him 
upstairs in a building on Boylston Street, in Boston, and show him every 
single printed document of Ohio Masonry, from the first two-page letter 
right down to date. And there is a pretty good collection of Ohio mate- 
rial also in the Masonic Library out in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Now, all this has been, perhaps, very bibliographical and technical. 
But I assure you that any study of the early printers of America brings 
out a great deal that is very interesting, very human. Wherever you touch 
the subject, you will find that the printer was, almost without exception, a 
devoted servant of the frontier community in which he had decided to make 
his home. He was a nian with enthusiasms, and often with a real vision of 
the possibilities of the future. 

The very first press that came to British North America was brought 
to Cambridge, Massachusetts, by an enthusiast who felt that the newly 
established Harvard College could not do educational work satisfactorily 
without the help of the printing press. He went back to England, raised 
money, bought a press, employed some printers, and returned to America. 
On the way over, like so many of the early pioneers, he died at sea, so the 
press arrived here without him. But the first press in English-speaking 
America, which began operation in 1639, is to be credited to this non-con- 
formist English clergyman, Jose Glover. 

From that time onward, the history of the press in America is the 
story of interesting personalities, interesting adventures—even more inter- 
esting, it seems, as the press moved westward. Consider, for instance, the 
first printers of the Rocky Mountain region, most of them drawn by the 
lure of gold or other precious metals discovered in one place or another. 
A man went out to the Pikes Peak region, to what is now Denver, soon 
after the discovery of gold in that vicinity. He looked the country over, 
felt that there was a field there for a newspaper, and went back to Omaha 
to get equipment. He started west again with his equipment in an ox 
cart, planning to get out the first newspaper in Denver. 
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As he passed one of the outfitting points along the way, someone 
asked him, “What have you got in the ox cart?” He said, “I’ve got a press 
and some type, and I’m going out to Cherry Creek [as the settlement was 
called then] and start a newspaper.’”’ The other man said, “That’s funny, 
there was another printer went through here two or three weeks ago with 
the same idea in mind.” And so, still determined that his newspaper should 
be the first in the new field, William Byers mounted his horse and hurried 
on ahead, telling his men to bring the ox cart through as fast as possible. 
Arriving at the Cherry Creek settlement, Byers rented a cabin with a 
leaky roof for his printing office, and when his equipment finally came, 
he set up his press and began with feverish haste to get out the first issue 
of his newspaper. 

In the meantime, Jack Merrick, the printer who had taken the west- 
ward road ahead of Byers, had arrived but had seen no need for hurrying. 
But when he learned that a rival printer had appeared, he, too, went to 
work. And so, late in the evening of April 23, 1859, during a blinding 
snowstorm, two newspapers were born on the banks of Cherry Creek within 
twenty minutes of each other. But William Byers and his Rocky Moun- 
tain News was ahead of Jack Merrick and his Cherry Creek Pioneer. Mer- 
rick came over and took a look at his rival, then traded his press and type 
for a prospector’s outfit and started for the gold fields. There never was 
but one issue of the Cherry Creek Pioneer, but the Rocky Mountain News 
is still being published in Denver. 

There are similar stories about the printers who first pushed up into 
Montana on the heels of gold seekers, about the Mormons and their first 
press on the shores of Great Salt Lake, about the Mexican printer who 
first established the press in New Mexico, and many, many others. But 
there is no time to discuss them all—the hour is getting late. 

I should like to leave with you, however, this impression of the pioneer 
printers and what they did. The little newspapers they published, the 
little pamphlets or even books they printed, are the very flesh and blood of 
early local history. These printers did not move to the frontiers with the 
thought of establishing profitable businesses, or if they had any such idea, 
they were disabused of it shortly after their arrival. But almost all of them 
were enthusiasts for the new communities to which they had come, and 
they served as publicity agents to “sell” these new communities to the 
people “back home.” 

It is instructive to read some of these old frontier newspapers with 
their glowing accounts of the new settlements; of “cities” laid out where 
we know that at the time there was nothing but a group of plank shacks on 
“streets” which were sometimes hub-deep in mud; of fertile fields and 
prodigious (but still prospective) crops on acres still thick with stumps: 
of golden business opportunities in a center where the printer himself 
could barely collect enough money to keep his paper going. You may 
think that the editors were not altogether ingenuous, that they were even 
more than a little dishonest in their representations. But though the first 
printer in St. Paul took unwarranted liberties with the literal truth in his 
description of that city as it was in his day, yet we find that his promises 
for that city, his visions for its future, and the similar visions and prom- 
ises of other printers for other communities, have almost all been realized. 
Therefore, with me, the conviction is unescapable that those early printers 
had a very large part in making those visions come true. 
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Joint Session, Saturday, April 2, 10:00 A. M., Ohio State 
Museum, Harlow Lindley, Presiding 


The first speaker of the Saturday morning session was the 
executive director of the Federal Government’s Northwest Ter- 
ritory Celebration Commission, Mr. E. M. Hawes. A resumé 
of his extemporaneous remarks follows: 


THE HISTORICAL PROGRAM OF THE NORTHWEST TERRI- 
TORY CELEBRATION COMMISSION. 
By E. M. Hawes 

I have had to qualify as an expert on oxen, building of boats, and as 
a pilot, trying to get out of the mudhole last night. However, the caravan 
is now on its way. It left West Newton a day ahead of time in order to 
get out of the river, it having the lowest water in years. Perhaps it will 
interest you to know that we shoved them off the last rocks at eight o’clock 
last night; they were due in Pittsburgh at nine o’clock. 

I do want to say and Dr. Lindley knows it—It was our hope that 
Governor White would come instead of myself. It isn’t easy to tell you, 
but I am not going to do any bragging about what I am doing. The Gover- 
nor, as chairman of the Commission, is trying to make about six towns a 
day, so | am here. I asked Dr. Lindley this morning about phases which 
would be most apt to interest a meeting of this sort. He thought the edu- 
cational phase of it, and particularly a statement of our program. I hope 
you will bear with me. I can talk it for twenty-four hours a day. 

We purposely set out to make it different. We are trying to take the 
show to the people. We are not asking the people to go to one area. 
Marietta is one of the 169 points where the caravan will show. Twenty- 
four million people are within an hour’s automobile ride of the Northwest 
Territory Celebration. There is no partiality shown to any community. 
There may be some heré from those towns. To give an illustration some 
of the towns in the State, both publicly and privately, have said that Ma- 
rietta was getting a great slice of the appropriation. The appropriation 
was for $100,000, the smallest amount ever made for a program of this 
kind; but it is the exact amount for which we asked. We are trying to 
have more historic pageants at a cost which the people can stand. The 
best way to teach the people history is through pageants, celebrations. The 
actual fact is that Marietta is not getting one five cent piece. We are 
treating them all exactly the same. During the winter we have turned 
away twice as many people as could get into the halls. They showed in 
West Newton to 6000, and West Newton is a town of 3000 people. Last 
time they had an outdoor show. 

Now let us talk about the program. I am very sincere, very earnest 
in saying that we did not set out to build a Dallas, a Cleveland, Chicago, 
or San Diego. We are trying to get it to the people. We all want to 
know how the United States really came about. School histories do not 
tell it to you. You men know that. We figured there should be a con- 
siderable program. We decided in a rather crude way to start with the 
A.B.C. books and from there on up. The first was the map which has 
been distributed to some three million people. It is particularly for chil- 
dren but a great many adults find it interesting as well. 
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The next thing we did was to publish a brochure on the Ordinance 
of 1787 and the Old Northwest Territory. Dr. Lindley served without 
any fee as editor-in-chief and deserves great praise. A quarter of a mil- 
lion books were distributed free, one to each teacher. We have not had 
the cooperation which we expected from the schools in the use of that book. 
They are also being sold at cost price of 10 cents each. We are selling 
more on the West Coast, in Arizona, New Mexico and some of those 
states than in the Northwest Territory. 

The next step up in our program was sugar-coated history. The 
publishers all told us that where we would sell 5,000 copies of a soberly 
written history, made into a historical novel the same thing would sell 
25,000. We therefore had it written by a well-known writer. The result 
was Black Forest, by Meade Minnigerode. It is now in its third printing. 
A strange thing happened in this regard. It was only intended to take 
available materials and put the story in one book. We inspired Black 
Forest. Yet we believe that there have been more books currently published 
dealing with this phase of our national history than have ever been put 
out at the time of any historical commemoration. At the present time 
there have been twenty-one books, published in the last fifteen months, 
dealing with this subject. We have written to the authors asking them 
“How come?” because we had nothing to do with it—that we know. They 
write back, “This is the most wonderful period in American history. Why 
haven’t we known about it?” Or, “I have just found out about it.” 

The last phase is the standard work of history covering the period 
for which the historical commission has offered an honorarium of $1,000. 
We did not require people to make a definite entry. We hope to get the 
best authors in America to do it, and not in a cut and dried manner. 

There is another phase. The celebration will be over in the fall, and 
the books will be on the library shelves. We feel it will be entirely 
proper and one of our jobs to put out material for the future, not just for 
today. The permanent expression we have decided on is the Memorial to 
the United States mounted and carved by Gutzon Borglum, to be dedicated 
in July. 

The original program was planned for the 15th of July. The date, 
however, is changed as President Roosevelt will be there on the eighth of 
July. The Memorial is a symbolic thing of the march on the move, with 
six sailors, four men, a woman and a child—a circular fifteen-foot pano- 
rama, standing twenty feet high. It will be located in the center of the park 
in Marietta. 

I will close with one thing more. The caravan in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory Celebration will show in some fifty-three towns in Ohio. The North- 
west Territory caravan is a big thing. In every one of your towns you 
have local history which your own peple do not know. You can portray 
that history, build it around something significant. The caravan has been 
an attraction all across the country. We have had more than a hundred 
thousand dollars worth of advertising space. The celebration is as nearly 
historically correct as we can make it. We should all know how this 
Nation got started—plain people did it, and the plain people will build the 
America of the future. 


Harlow Lindley, secretary and editor of the Ohio State Arch- 
zological and Historical Society, outlined for the conference the 
general plans for the History of Ohio, which is being sponsored 
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by the Society as its chief contribution in connection with the 
State-wide celebration of the 150th Anniversary of the Establish- 
ment of Civil Government within the limits of the State. His 
general presentation is printed in this number of the QUARTERLY 
as a part of the “Prospectus for a History for the State of Ohio.” 


(pp. 249-259.) 
Miss Bertha E. Josephson, editorial associate of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, was next on the program. 


CRITICAL INVESTIGATION versus CARELESS PRESENTATION 
By Bertua E. JosEPHSON 

Ever since the rise of the critical school of historical writing in 
America, over half a century ago, there has been a marked increase in 
the total quantity of historical production. Unfortunately, this has been 
accompanied by a marked decline in the literary quality of historical presen- 
tation. As early as 1912, Theodore Roosevelt, in his presidential address 
before the American Historical Association uttered an eloquent plea for 
the use of the imagination in the treatment of historical subjects.’ Eight 
years later, cognizant that “the writing of history was not in a satisfactory 
state,’ the American Historical Association appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Jean J. Jusserand, ambassador from France, chairman, Charles 
W. Colby, Wilbur C. Abbott, and John S. Bassett. These scholars were 
requested to make a study of the matter and to report their analysis and 
offer their suggestions as to the possibility of improving the craftsmanship 
and style of historical writing. 

This study resulted in the composition of four inspiring papers in 
which the respective essayists treated the subject in three phases: an ex- 
amination of the existing situation, with some discussion of how it came 
about; a consideration of style of expression in historical writing; and a 
recommendation for the training of historians in effective presentation.” On 
the first point the four members of the committee agreed in their slightly 
overlapping essays: that historical science had “succeeded or replaced his- 
torical literature.”* On the second, they were unanimous in commenting: 
“History must conform to truth ... it must at the same time be as inter- 
esting as life itself.’* But on the third point they could only advise that 
it took training, time, and effort to master the technique of the art of 
effective historical presentation.” 


1 Theodore Roosevelt, ‘‘History as Literature,”? American Historical Review (New 
York), XVIII (1913), 473-89. 

2Jean J. Jusserand, “The Historian’s Work”; Wilbur C. Abbott, “The Influence 
of Graduate Instruction on Historical Writing’; Charles W. Colby, ‘‘The Craftsmanship 
of the Historian’; and John S. Bassett, ‘“The Present State of History Writing,” in 
The Writing of History (New York, 1926). 

3 Abbott, “The Influence of Graduate Instruction.” 39. See also Colby, “The 
Craftsmanship of the Historian,’? 74; Jusserand, ‘““The Historian’s Work,” 11; Bassett, 
“The Present State of History Writing.” 112. 

4 Jusserand, ‘““The Historian’s Work,” 11-12; Abbott, ““The Influence of Graduate 
Instruction,” 39; Colby, ‘The Craftsmanship of the Historian,’”’ 67; Bassett, ““The 
Present State of History Writing,” 113. 

5 Jusserand, “The Historian’s Work,” 17-18; Abbott, “The Influence of Graduate 
Instruction,” 55; Colby, ‘Craftsmanship of the Historian,” 76; Bassett, ‘“The Present 
State of History Writing,” 116. See also letter of J. Franklin Jameson in Bassett, 
“The Present State of History Writing,’ 127-35, especially, 128-29, 
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Writing about the same time as the authors of these essays, another 
historian, Homer C. Hockett, argued that it was “futile to talk of literary 
values or motives in the presentation of the results of a bit of scientific 
investigation.” He admitted, however, that “it would not seem too much to 
expect ... that anyone capable of doing a worth while bit of investigation 
should be capable also of presenting a suitable report of it.”° Furthermore, 
he enumerated as the essential earmarks of the historical writer: “Com- 
mand of good grammar; discrimination in the choice of words in order to 
express some nice shades of meaning; ability to perceive the interrelation- 
ships of data; and aptness in organizing matter according to the requirements 
of these interrelationships.” ‘ 

Whether scientific historical writing can be popular in appeal is a moot 
point. The contents of a monograph or a treatise perhaps cannot be dressed 
up to attract the lay reader. The biography and the general history, how- 
ever, can, and no doubt should, be written so as to interest more than a 
limited group of professional scholars. 

Yet, regardless of whether history is written for the layman or for 
the scholar, it must be admitted that historical writing is still far from 
being in a satisfactory state. The appeal of a Theodore Roosevelt and a 
committee of the American Historical Association notwithstanding, his- 
torical scholars continue to turn out unrelated cross-sectional bits of his- 
tory “with about as much literary quality as an algebraic formula,” “lack- 
ing in form,” and rough as “corduroy.”* “The deadening effect of the dis- 
sertation” is repeatedly obvious in scholarly articles and books, and it is 
needless to point out that “even the professional reader ... would... 
welcome a change from the incredible dreariness of some of these produc- 
tions.” 

Is it not possible that the whole trouble lies in the fact that the average 
historian ceases to be thoroughly scientific once he has done his digging 
for materials and acquired his notes? He may carry his methodology one 
step further and organize those same notes in systematic fashion. When 
he approaches the task of writing, however, he forgets his obligations to 
meticulous workmanship and dashes off a synthesis in hodge-podge manner. 
He mutilates the rules of rhetoric and butchers good English; he copies 
quotations with haste and inaccuracy; he cares not whether they agree in 
person or tense with the context of his sentences: he fails to introduce 
them properly or to weave them with skill into the body of his paper; 
his footnotes are fragmentary, inconsistent, and incorrect; his conclusions 
are crude, cumbersome, and ambiguous. He has prepared but a rough draft 
of what should be carefully worked over before it can deserve the title of 
completed article or volume. 

Yet, in most cases, he is satisfied with what he has done and hustles 
his manuscript off to be read at an historical meeting or even to be printed 
in an historical publication. Has he not already spent a great many hours in 
finding, recording, and arranging his evidence? Time is pressing; his insti- 
tution urges him to “produce”; his own ego works in the same direction. 
Teaching duties and social obligations crowd his spare moments. Why 
should he try to express himself clearly. accurately, and understandably? 
History is no literary art. He is writing for scholars only, not for a 


6Homer C. Hockett, “The Literary Motive in Writing History,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids), XIT (1926), 481. 

7 Tbid., 482. 

8 Thid., 473. 

® Jameson’s letter in Bassett, ““The Present State of History Writing,’? 129. 

10 Abbott, “The Influence of Graduate Instruction,” 40-41, 
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critical public. Let his colleagues be content with this half-baked effort of 
historical synthesis. Hard labor has been expended in investigation; what 
matter how poor the Presentation ? 

This point of view was deplored by the late Senator Albert J. Bever- 
idge in an article entitled “The Making of a Book,” which appeared some 
years ago in the Saturday Evening Post. “Writers ‘of the present day have 
as much talent as those of former times,” Beveridge believed, “but do 
they have as much art? Are they not in a hurry to get their stuff out? 
Does not their work show haste? If it does,” he warned, “it will not last,” 
for “easy writing makes hard reading and... hard writing makes easy 
reading.” By hard writing the Senator explained that he meant the kind 
that was “done over many times.” “In most cases,” he declared, “what 
the writer sets down at first is at best merely an outline of what finally is 
produced.” “Lay it aside for a while,” this writer advised, “and then go 
over it slowly, thinking about the matter of each paragraph, each sentence, 
each word. It will be found that much more must be said at one point, 
much less at another, and that some parts must be left out” altogether.” 

Then, too, the historical writer, whenever he uses footnote citations, 
is not always careful and consistent. What are documentary footnotes but 
guideposts along the path of scientific investigation? They are the author’s 
evidence of the source of his information; they are at the same time the 
reader’s guide to the mater‘als employed. There is nothing literary about 
footnote citations. They can only be scientific and accurate. 

It does not matter as far as literary style is concerned whether there 
is a period or a comma after the roman volume number in a footnote. But 
it does matter vitally to a fellow scholar when a writer notes an initial 
citation with only the last name of the author, no title, no place or date of 
publication, and a running page reference which includes the entire article 
or volume. There may be several authors by the same surname. The same 
author may have written a number of different works. The same work 
may be published in several editions paged differently. The quotation or 
paraphrase may be an obscure sentence or paragraph on but one page of 
the work cited. How can the reader be guided to materials by such a 
feeble indication? What evidence of the author’s source is such inadequate 
information? Yet, the historical guild, though it agrees in theory that a 
remedy is needed for such unscientific methods, has done little in practice 
to achieve a uniform system of footnote citation. It insists that the scien- 
tific historian shall employ critical methods of investigation but it makes no 
effort to see that historical citations—the earmarks of that investigation— 
be recorded in a scientific manner. 

In addition to consistency in footnote citation, are there not simple 
rules to be followed for the writing of historical narrative? Cannot 
history courses on bibliography and methods of research be supplemented 
with instruction which will help make the transference of research ma- 
terials into finished historical composition less of a hit-and-miss proposition 
and more of a scientific process? Why should so much time in both under- 
graduate and graduate study be spent in acquiring information and so little 
in learning how to present it? 

The most unimportant classroom assignment can be made a practice 
test for future writing of greater moment. Habits formed during student 
days are not easily thrust aside afterwards. It is necessary to teach the 


11 Albert J. Beveridge, ‘““The at a of a Book,” Saturday Evening Post (Phila- 
MD iT (October 23, 1926), 
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future historian how to search for his materials and how to record them. 
It is also important for him to learn to weigh and judge his findings with- 
out prejudice or bias. But instruction should not stop at this point. 

The historical writer must know what to discard and what to retain; 
he must learn to arrange his selections for their most effective form of 
presentation. Throughout this tedious process he must be able to retain 
an unabated enthusiasm for his subject matter. Then too, he must acquire 
practice in wielding a facile pen which will weave with lucidity an attrac- 
tive word pattern out of the scattered threads of historical research. He 
must be capable of quoting without interrupting his narrative and he must 
be able to paraphrase without distorting the meaning. Above all, he must 
ever be aware of the possibilities for improvement. He must constantly be 
cognizant of his own ignorance. His mind must always be alert for new 
ideas and his eye must ever be searching for new materials. He must not 
rest content on past laurels nor slacken his efforts to achieve improvement. 
He must be willing to revise and to polish his written drafts indefinitely. 
He must also be willing to check and recheck tirelessly, to proofread, to 
collate, and again to proofread, before he allows his manuscript to face 
the barrage of reader criticism. When he has conscientiously and faith- 
fully adhered to all these rules of good workmanship, then, and only then, 
can he be said to have produced historical writing in which critical investi- 
gation is matched by careful presentation. 


The next speaker was Professor Harlan Hatcher, of the Ohio 
State University, state director of the Federal Writers’ Project, 
W. P. A. in Ohio. An abstract of his remarks follows: 


THE HISTORICAL OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED THROUGH 
THE WRITERS’ PROJECT 


-By Hartan HATCHER 


Nearly everybody now knows the story of the beginnings of the 
Federal Writers’ Project, which was organized two and one-half years ago 
to provide for unemployed writers of different capacities. Under the direc- 
tion of Henry G. Alsberg, the Federal Writers’ Project undertook the 
tremendous task of preparing the American Guide Series to reveal to the 
citizens of the United States a picture of their country. Books have been 
prepared on each of the New England States, and have been published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. Guides to the remaining states will appear 
at frequent intervals. 

The question is now raised, “What are the historical opportunities 
offered through the Writers’ Project?” First, let it be made clear that ihe 
project is not adapted to take the place of the solid, substantial and scholarly 
type of history now projected under the auspices of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. The Writers’ Project in Ohio em- 
ploys 132 people, in all capacities, including typists, research workers, 
writers and editors. In most cases this staff is drawn directly from the 
employment division of the W.P.A. They are not trained historians. 
3ut there is a type of work which they are able to do under direction 
which cannot well be undertaken by private groups. 

The kind of contribution which they are able to make might best be 
illustrated by specific reference to the books now being prepared by the 
Writers’ Project in Ohio. Chief among these is the Ohio Guide which will 
become a part of the total American Guide Series. The first third of this 
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book will be made up of nearly a score of essays, treating various aspects 
of Ohio history and activity. While we believe that this section of the book 
will be of great interest to the general reader, and will serve to interpret 
the State as a whole, it is unlikely that it will make significant addition to 
the body of knowledge on Ohio. 

The second and third sections of the book, however, will be a unique 
contribution. Because of its large staff, widely distributed over the State, 
the Writers’ Project has been able to dig up a considerable mass of inter- 
esting information on neglected items in the State’s history. Staff workers 
have covered all the important highways in Ohio, and have located points 
of interest and uncovered episodes which, by their very nature, can hardly 
be utilized by the conventional historian. Using the network of roads as 
an organizing unit, the book will reveal the present picture of Ohio, tell 
the story of the activities and occupations of its people, and pause at his- 
toric spots to connect the present with the past. The result is a new form 
and style of history which, we believe, may provoke the citizens of Ohio to 
a keener interest in the heritage of their State. 

In addition to the Ohio Guide, the project has published, or is pre- 
paring, similar publications on the major cities and the more interesting 
counties in the State. A sample of this aspect of the work is the Guide to 
Chillicothe and Ross County, a booklet of about 30,000 words, profusely 
illustrated with photographs of the district, and containing a list of the 
points of interest in Chillicothe and Ross County. A similar book on War- 
ren and Trumbull County is now going to press. When this series is 
finished, Ohio will have a more complete picture of itself and its history 
than it has ever had before. Great care is being taken in the research and 
writing, and it is earnestly hoped that future historians of the State may 
find, in this series of books, a ready and accurate source of information. 


After the completion of the formal program of the session 
a brief time was devoted to a general discussion of the papers 
presented. Before adjourning, the conference took action favor- 
ing a similar joint conference next year, at which time teachers of 
history in secondary schools, local and regional historical so- 
cietieés and other organizations interested in history, genealogy and 
allied subject should be invited. 

This conference will be held Friday and Saturday, April 
7-8, 1939. 

Minutes of the Regular Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Arch- 

aeological and Historical Society, Held April 26, 1938. 

A meeting of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society was held April 26, 1938, in accordance with the consti- 
tutional provision concerning the Annual Meeting. A quorum of 
members was present. In the absence of the president and vice 
presidents of the Society, Mr. H. C. Shetrone was elected chair- 
man for the day. The secretary presented the Minutes of the 
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meeting held April 1, 1938, together with the annual reports of 
the secretary, director and treasurer. All of them were approved. 
The meeting ratified the action of the Society taken April 1, 1938, 
in electing as trustees for a period of three years, Dr. George W. 
Rightmire, Harold T. Clark and Webb C. Hayes, II. Amend- 
ments approved by the trustees, submitted to each member by 
mail and reported on and approved at the April I, 1938, meet- 
ing were declared adopted. The meeting then adjourned. 

H. C. SHETRONE, Chairman. 

Hartow LInbLey, Secretary. 

















PROSPECTUS FOR A HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
OHIO 
Cart Witrke, Editor-in-Chief; EpirortaL COMMITTEE: 
Hartow LINDLEY, Chairman; CARL WITTKE; 
WILLiAm T. UTTER. 


An Announcement 


Ohio has been strangely backward in the preservation of her 
historical material and in the writing of her history. With the 
exception of Roseboom and Weisenburger’s History of Ohio, 
published in 1934, there is not a single history of the state which 
meets the standards of scientific and critical historical scholarship, 
covers the whole period of Ohio history to the present time, and 
properly subordinates local pride to impartial scientific judgment. 
Even this excellent volume has the limitations to be expected of a 
one-volume treatment, designed essentially to meet the needs of 
college students who use it as a textbook. 

The present enterprise, long discussed, and at last likely to 
come to fruition, is an attempt to do for Ohio history what has 
been done so well for other states, notably New York and Illinois. 
It is a plan to produce a six-volume history of the state that 
shall be so carefully conceived and so thoroughly performed 
that it will not be necessary, for many decades, to do the job again. 

Each volume has been assigned to a scholar of reputation and 
achievement, who is an expert in his field. Several of the volumes 
probably will be done cooperatively, so as to enlist the contributions 
of specialists in certain phases of the work. Each volume will be 
based upon a thorough exploration and examination of all the 
major sources, such as manuscript collections, government 
archives, and newspaper files to be found not only in depositories 
within the borders of the state, but also in such well-known cen- 
ters for Ohio materials as Madison, Wisconsin, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, Washington, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. 

Attention will be given to the more or less familiar aspects 
of Ohio’s political history, but, in addition, the economic, social, 
cultural and intellectual progress of the state will be stressed as 
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well. The life of the people in all of its ramifications, their art, 
religion, journalism, the theater, amusements, etc., is the theme of 
the “new history” of our day, and it is in accordance with these 
standards that this enterprise is to be carried through. While 
every effort will be made to make the volumes attractive and 
readable, the major emphasis will be given to producing an au- 
thoritative, accurate, and complete account of Ohio’s development. 

Finally, Ohio history cannot be written in isolation from 
national history. Ohio has affected national affairs at many critica] 
junctures in the Nation’s life, and Ohio’s history has been in turn 
deeply affected by the broad currents of national and international 
affairs that have swept across the Middle West. A history of 
Ohio, if properly written, must be properly related at all points 
to the history of the American people as a whole. 

Needless to add, an undertaking conceived in these broad 
terms, to be carried out in accordance with the most exacting 
demands of modern historical scholarship, and to be based upon 
exhaustive research in sources to be found in many depositories, 
will require several years to complete. The first volume may 
be expected early in 1939, and other volumes will appear in 
fairly rapid order thereafter. To those who may be disappointed 
because the project cannot be completed earlier, one can only 
say that the undertaking is unique; it constitutes genuine pioneer- 
ing ; and the job must be done with the greatest care. 

* ok * OK OK 


Recognizing the need for a comprehensive and authoritative 
“History of Ohio,” the secretary of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society recommended to the Board of Trustees 
that the Society sponsor the preparation and publication of a 
“History of Ohio” in connection with Ohio’s observance of the 
150th anniversary of the organization of the Northwest Territory 
and the establishment of civil government within its limits under 
the Ordinance of 1787. The trustees authorized the secretary 
to proceed in making plans for such a project. Later a committee 
consisting of the secretary of the Society as chairman, Professor 
Carl Wittke, then head of the Department of History in the 
Ohio State University, and Professor William T. Utter, professor 
of history in Denison University, was appointed by the president 
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of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society to make 
definitive plans for such a project and to draft a bill to be pre- 
sented to the General Assembly of Ohio. 

This bill, embodying the suggestions made by the Society’s 
committee, was drafted by Mr. George B. Marshall of the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau and was introduced in the Ohio General 
Assembly as Senate Bill No. 150, by Senator George M. Morris, 
and with slight amendments was passed April 29, 1937, and ap- 
proved by Governor Martin L. Davey, May 11, 1937. The 
Editorial Committee then called together a group of Ohio his- 
torians, who, having already carried on research in various phases 
of Ohio’s history, were thus familiar with available materials, and 
organized a staff with one historian responsible for each of the 
periods to be covered in the six-volume work. 

The Staff 
CarRL FREDERICK WITTKE:—(See 
last Who's Who in America.) 
Taught at Ohio State University, 
University of Iowa, University of 
Chicago, and University of West 
Virginia. Now professor of history 
and dean of the college, at Oberlin 
College. Lectured at a number of 
German universities. | Honorary 
member Deutsche Akademie 
(Munich). Fellow Royal His- 
torical Society. Former member 
Social Science Research Council ; 
Board of Editors Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review and Ca- 


nadian Historical Review. Member Council of American His- 
torical Association; Chairman American Historical Association 
Committee on Northwest Territory Celebration. Books :—A 
History of English Parliamentary Privilege; A History of 
Canada; Tambo and Bones—A History of the American Minstrel 
Stage; George Washington und Seine Zeit; and German-Ameri- 
cans and the World War. 
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BEVERLEY WauGH Bonp, Jr.:— 
(See last Vho’s Who in America.) 
Graduate of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege and Johns Hopkins University. 
Taught at University of Mississippi ; 
Southwestern Presbyterian Univer- 
sity; Purdue University; summer 
sessions at University of Wiscon- 
sin, Johns Hopkins University, 
Duke University, University of 
Michigan. Now professor of his- 
tory at University of Cincinnati. 
Fellow of Royal Historical Society ; 
member of American Historical 
Photo by Bachrach. Association; Mississippi Valley 


Historical Association (president 1931-32); Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio. Author of :—State Government in 
Maryland, 1777-1781; The Monroe Mission to France; The 
Quit-rent System in the American Colonies; The Correspondence 
of John Cleves Symmes; The Civilization of the Old Northwest. 


Wiuu1Am T. Utrer:—Graduate ‘ 

work University of Chicago, re- 

ceiving degrees of M. A. and 

Ph. D., his doctoral dissertation 

being, “Ohio Politics and _ Poli- 

ticians, 1803-1816.” Instructor in 

history, Ohio State University, 

1924-1927; taught at the University 

of Chattanooga, and Eureka Col- 

lege; since 1929, professor and 

chairman of the Department of 

History and Government at Den- 

ison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Author of three essays in early 

Ohio history: “Judicial Review 

in Early Ohio”; “St. Tammany in Ohio; A Study in 
Frontier Politics”; and “Ohio and the English Common Law’— 
published in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. An essay 
on the late Vernon Louis Parrington appeared in Marcus W. Jer- 
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negan Essays in American Historiography (Chicago, 1937). Con- 
tributor to The Dictionary of American Biography. 
Francis PHELPS WEISENBURGER: 


—A.B., 1922, University of Mich- 
igan; M.A., Michigan, 1923; Ph.D., 
Michigan, 1929. Instructor in his- 
tory Defiance College, summers 
1922-1924; assistant in history 
University of Michigan, 1923- 
1924; Ohio State University since 
1924; now associate professor of 
history, Ohio State University. 
Member American Historical As- 
sociation; Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association; American As- 
sociation University Professors; 
Ohio State Archaeological and His- 


torical Society. Author of :—A History of Ohio (1934) with E. 
H. Rosenboom; “A Life of Charles Hammond” (1934) ; “A Life 


of John McLean” (1937). Contributor to:—Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review; Ohio Archacological and Historical Quarterly; 
Dictionary of American Biography; Social Science Abstracts, and 
the forthcoming Dictionary of American History. 


EUGENE HoLLowAy  RoseEsoom: 
—Attended Ohio State University, 
1910-1916, receiving degrees of 
B.A. and M.A.; admitted to Phi 
Beta Kappa, 1914; graduate assist- 
ant, 1914-1915; University scholar. 
1916-1917; teacher of history, Mt. 
Vernon (Ohio) High School, 1916- 
1918; instructor in American his- 
tory, Ohio State University, 1919- 
1921; Graduate scholar, Harvard 
University, 1921-1922; graduate as- 
sistant in history, 1922-1923; 
Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. Doctoral 
dissertation, “Ohio in the 1850's” 


(unpublished). Instructor in history, Ohio State University, 
1923-1929; assistant professor 1929-1938; now associate profes- 
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sor. Author of:—‘“Ohio in the Election of 1824” (Master's 
thesis); A History of Ohio (with F. P. Weisenburger). Con- 
tributor to:—Dictionary of American Biography; the forthcoming 
Dictionary of American History; and Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review (book reviews). Member American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Agricultural 
History Society, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
Puitipe D, Jordan :—Assistant pro- 
fessor of history, Miami Univer- 
sity. Held scholarships and assist- 
antships at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, where he was graduated in 
1927, receiving the M.A. degree in 
1928. Ph.D., State University of 
lowa. Taught in several colleges and 
author of :—‘The Letters of Eliab 
Parker Mackintire,’ and mono- 
graphs. Contributor to:—The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review; 
Iowa Journal of History and Poli- 
tics; Journal of the Illinois State 
. Historical Society; Journal of Adult 


Education; Ohio Schools; American Literature; The Ohio Arch- 
aeological and Historical Quarterly; Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library; The Palimpsest; Annals of lowa; The Quill, ete. 





Harrow’ LinpLey: — (See last 
Who's Who in America.) Taught at 
Earlham College, Indiana State Uni- 
versity, Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity, and Ohio State University. 
Former librarian of Earlham Col- 
lege; director, Department of His- 
tory and Archives, Indiana State 
Library ; secretary and director, In- 
diana Historical Commission ; libra- 
rian, Hayes Memorial, Fremont, 
Ohio. Now secretary, editor and 
librarian of the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society. For- 
mer fellow in history, University of 
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Chicago. Former president of the Ohio Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. Author 
of a number of historical books, monographs and book reviews. 
Contributor to:—various historical periodicals; Dictionary of 
American Biography, and the Dictionary of American History. 
Member of the American Historical Association, the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, the American Library Association, 
the Society of American Archivists, the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society, the Ohio Revolutionary Memorial 
Commission, and the Ohio Advisory Commission of the North- 
west Territory Celebration. 


Table of Contents 
VOLUME I 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF OHIO 


By Brvertey W. Bonn, Jr., Ph.D. 


Chapter 

I. The Physiography of Ohio. IV. The Coming of the French. 
(This chapter will be pre- V. The English Advance. 
pared by Wilber Stout, D. VI. The French versus the Eng- 
Sc., state geologist and lec- lish. 
turer-geologist, Ohio State VII. The English Triumph. 
University. ) VIII. The British in Control. 

II. Animal and Plant Life in IX. Ohio in the Revolution. 
Ohio (By Edward 5S. X. Ohio under the Confederation. 
Thomas, LL.B., curator XI. Early Settlements (with spe- 
of natural history, Ohio cial accent upon origin and 
State Museum. ) types of settlers). 


III. The Mound Builders. (This XII. The Northwest Territory. 
chapter will be prepared by XIII. The Indian Wars. 
Henry C. Shetrone, M.A., XIV. Settlement in the Interior. 
director, Ohio State Mu- XV. The State of Ohio Emerges. 
seum, ) XVI. Ohio in 1803, Summary. 
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VOLUME II 


THE FRONTIER STATE, 1803-1825 


By Wi1AM T. Utter, Ph.D. 


Introduction. 
Chapter 


I. 
Il. 
IT]. 
IV. 
V. 


The Land and the People. 

The Acquisition of Land. 

The Economics of Pioneering. 

Travel and Transportation. 

Government and Politics 
(1803-1812). 


. The War of 1812. 

. The Great Migration. 

. Education and Religion. 

. Cultural Growth. 

. Social Life: Diversions. 

. Economic Survey of Ohio 


VI. The Background of the War 
of 1812. 


(1820). 
. Ohio Politics (1812-1825). 


VOLUME III 


THE ERA OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 1825-1831 


By Francis P. WEISENBURGER, Ph.D. 


Chapter 
I. The State and Its People VIII. Ohio during the Van Buren 

(1825-1851). Administration. 

II. The Economic Basis. IX. The Rise of the Anti-slavery 

III. Cultural Institutions. Movement in Ohio. 

IV. The Rise of Jacksonian De- X. The Sectional Controversy 
mocracy. and the Mexican War. 

V. The Jacksonians at the Helm XI. The Rise of the Free Soil 
in Ohio. Party and the Election of 


VI. Ohio during the Second Jack- 1848.0 
son Administration. . State Politics 


VII. The Rise of the Whig Party 1840's. 
in Ohio. . A New Constitution, 


during the 
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VOLUME IV 


CIVIL WAR ERA, 1851-1873 


By Eucene H. Rosesoom, Ph.D. 


Chapter 
I. The Political Revolution VIII. A Changing Society (1850-70). 


(1850-1854). IX. The Revolution in Transpor- 
II. The Republican Party tation. 
Emerges. X. The Rise of Industrialism. 
III. Slavery and the Sectional Is- XI. Banking and Finance. 
sue (1858-1861). . The Agricultural Revolution. 
1V. The Civil War Years: First . The Democratization of Edu- 
Phase. cation. 
V. The Civil War Years: Second . Journalism and Journalists. 
Phase. . Culture in a Changing So- 
VI. Post-bellum Politics. ciety. 
VII. Liberal Stirrings. . The New Ohio. 


VOLUME V 


OHIO: 1873-1900 
By Purp D. Jorpan, Ph.D. 


Chapter 
I. Political Trends (1873- VII. Rise of the Great Cities. 
1879). VIII. The Progressive Movement. 
II. Politics in the ’Eighties. IX. The Gay ’Nineties. 
III. Era of the City Boss. X. The Revival of Learning. 
IV. Agricultural Progress. XI. Literature and the Arts. 
V. Labor and Big Business. XII. Growth of Science and Inven- 
VI. Transportation and Commu- tion. 
nication, XIII. Summary, 
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VOLUME VI 
OHIO IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Edited by Hartow Lino ey, Litt.D. 
(Tentative Outline) 


Chapter 
I. The Growth of Education. 
II. Journalism and Literature. 
III. Art and Music. 
IV. Scientific Development. 
V. Manufacturing, Trade and 
Transportation. 

VI. Agricultural Changes. 

VII. The Government — Constitu- 
tional Revision.—Growth of 
Administrative Service. — 
Judiciary.—Parties & Poli- 
tics. 


VIII. Taxation and Finance. 
IX. Labor Problems and Progress. 
X. Conservation. 
XI. The Church in the Twentieth 
Century. 
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This volume will be presented in monograph form, each chapter being 
prepared by a specialist in that field. Among the contributors will be 
Professor John L. Clifton, Department of Education, Ohio State University ; 
Professor James E. Pollard, Department of Journalism, Ohio State Uni- 
versity ; Professor Harlan H. Hatcher, Department of English, Ohio State 
University; Mr. J. Otis Garber, deputy administrator, W.P.A. in Ohio; 
Professor Francis R. Aumann, Department of Political Science, Ohio State 
University; Professor Henry C. Hubbart, Department of History, Ohio 
Wesleyan University; Professor Benjamin H. Pershing, Department of 
History, Wittenberg College; Mrs. Raymond C. Osburn, Columbus; Mrs. 
J. E. Clark, Columbus. 


Method of Distribution 


The Act of the General Assembly of Ohio authorizing the 
publication of this history provides that one set shall be furnished 
free of charge to each certified public library and to each duly 
recognized college, university and high school in the state of Ohio. 
The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society may also 
arrange for the exchange of said “History of Ohio” for publica- 
tion of similar supported societies, associations or organizations in 
other states and countries. The remaining sets may be sold to 
the public at proportional cost of publication as determined by 
the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
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The volumes will be in uniform library buckram binding, 
pages 614 inches by 9 inches. Maps, illustrations and_bibli- 
ographies will accompany each volume and the work will be com- 
pletely indexed. Each volume will contain 350 to 450 pages. Sets 
will be available for purchase at an estimated price of $25.00 
complete. Orders should be placed with the Secretary of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Ohio State 
Museum, Columbus, Ohio. 
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And Then the Storm. By Sister M. Monica. (New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1937. 23Ip. $2.50.) 


Few foreigners have been privileged to study Spain from 
so many and widely different viewpoints as the author of And 
Then the Storm, and little escaped her discerning and com- 
passionate eyes. Chaperoned by the two charming sisters of 
Don Juan de Cardenas, the then Spanish ambassador at Wash- 
ington, Sister Monica had intimate contact with the old aristoc- 
racy, and found the Spanish women “kind, elegant, spiritual- 
minded and alert.” The wife of our ambassador, Mrs. Irwin 
Loughlin, was another of the good angels, who befriended the 
writer through the first difficult weeks of adjustment in a strange 
country. The historical researches were capably guided by the 
distinguished scholar, Don Miguel Marques del Saltillo, and the 
equally eminent historian, Doctor Palencia, who recognized in 
the American nun a kindred spirit. Sister Monica spent many 
hours poring over the ancient documents in the National Archives 
of Madrid, and the famous Archives of the Indies at Seville. 
However, the keen-witted nun was never too wrapped in the dim 
past that she failed to observe the momentous happenings of the 
present. Even in 1932, she caught something sinister in the 
Spanish capital at Madrid. Most of the powerful aristocrats 
had fled the city at the advent of the Radical Republic taking 
with them as much of their fortunes as they could salvage. It 
did not escape the notice of Sister Monica that while the graft- 
ing Republic stripped the nobility, it was not the poor who profited 
by the confiscation, although it was being done in their name. 
The author liked better the tortuous streets of Seville. Its tradi- 
tion and people had a strong fascination for her. The convent 
where she lodged sheltered a constant throng of servant girls 
and working women. The kindly Religious gathered in the little 
waifs from the byways, fed, clothed, and instructed them. There 
was a small group of gentle-women living at the convent en 
pension. Listening to their conversation as they sat around a 
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“brasero,” which “tempered the room softly and warmed the toes 
and knees of the gray-haired ladies, her fast friends,” Sister 
Monica had added opportunity to study the Spanish people as a 
race. Day by day she witnessed the events that led to the final 
revolt of the Nation against the Soviet-controlled Government at 
Valencia. But the Spanish Nation is proud and stubborn. It 
will never submit to be ruled from the Kremlin in Moscow. 
Once she has conquered the Communists the new Spain will 
realize the exalted ambition of General Franco, its national hero, 
and Gil Robles, the deposed leader of the Right: “To guarantee 
liberty and organization for labor; to get rid of the Socialistic 
concept of property, and substitute the Christian concept instead, 
of a small landowner, guaranteed in possession of his property. 
For social justice will come, not by expropriation and violence 
but by scientific studying of resources and economic possibilities.” 
Sister Monica writes in the delightful manner of a woman who 
has traveled in many lands and observed much, so that her com- 
ments and conclusions, told with pungent humor and tolerance, 
merit attention and thought. 


ANNA SHANNON MCALLISTER 


The Ohio Gateway. By D. E. Crouse. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. xiii, 146p. illus. Cloth, $3.00.) 


It is a concern of many persons connected with the educa- 
tional professions that most of the effective methods for trans- 
mitting ideas are being usurped by purely recreational institutions 
in society. At the present time much lost ground is being made 
up by educators of one sort or another in adapting the newer 
technics to their work. One phase of this process is represented 
by those individuals who have attempted to change the book- 
making industry to meet modern competition. The essence of 
this movement is popularization. The Ohio Gateway by D. E. 
Crouse will be longest remembered as an experiment in book 
popularization. As such an experiment it has much in common 
with the first of the Gold Seal Books—The United States: A 
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Graphic History by Louis M. Hacker, Rudolf Modley and George 
R. Taylorv 


Like the Gold Seal Book, The Ohio Gateway can be used 
either by examining the plates in sequence or by reading the text. 
Paper and type-face have been selected to please the reader’s eye 
and the style has been selected to capture the reader’s imagination. 
The Ohio Gateway goes beyond the scope of the Gold Seal Book 
in revealing the possibilities of applying this type of graphic 
presentation of history to a smaller political division than the 
Nation. 


As has been intimated, one must not judge The Ohio Gate- 
way merely as a history of the state of Ohio. As a history it is 
a victim of generalization and over-simplification, characteristics 
often found in this type of book. 


One would not expect careful documentation or original re- 
search in a volume of the general character of The Ohio Gate- 
way. The author used only secondary sources according to his 
Bibliography but he evidently made a fairly good selection of the 


important works on Ohio Valley history. He must have wished 
for a larger selection of books on the effects of transportation 
and immigration on the history of the region. These fields, 
emphasized by Mr. Crouse, have never been adequately examined 
by historians. There are, however, several conspicuous absentees 
from the Bibliography, among them Beverly W. Bond’s Civiliza- 
tion of the Old Northwest, Randolph C. Downes’ Frontier Ohio, 
Jacob Burnet’s Notes on the Early Settlement of the Northwest 
Territory, and The American Pioneer. Robert E. Chaddock’s 
Ohio before 1850, a Study of the Early Influence of Pennsylvania 
and Southern Populations in Ohio, and Rufus King’s Ohio, First 
Fruits of the Ordinance of 1787, would have been of assistance 
to the author. The printed Bibliography apparently does not 
include all of the author’s sources. The Cleveland Herald is 
quoted on page 107 and The Scioto Gazette is quoted on pages 
125 and 135, but neither is listed in the Bibliography. 

In some cases the author has allowed his similes and meta- 
phors to get out of hand as in the first statement in the book 
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(p. x1) “The angry tantrum of Nature that raised the area now 
representing Ohio from its lowly position as a hole in the bot- 
tom of the sea to its present altitude also thrust upward count- 
less peaks of vertical rock strata . . . ”’—somewhat fantastic to 
say nothing of the geological inaccuracies. The following speci- 
men is found on page twenty-three: “When Nature, in a playful 
mood for change, used the gigantic glacial eraser to wipe out the 
existing watersheds of the northwestern Appalachian slope . . .” 
and on page 138, the last statement in the book is typical: ‘“The 
miniature pedestrian stream, that trickled through the mountain 
crevices as pioneers, has swollen into a mighty torrent of high- 
way, railroad and air traffic that finds—even with the skyway— 
that the mountain, lake and river sentinels, which Nature placed 
to designate the best route toward the setting sun, maintain the 
prestige of the Ohio Country as the Gateway of the West.” 

The author did not intend the book to be a history of the 
state but merely “a graphic presentation of the story of how and 
why the great-grandfathers of the present Midwest came to the 
northwest wilderness.” The volume is not a final answer to the 
“how” and the “why’—such an arswer probably will never be 
written. The book does succeed, however, with the “graphic 
presentation” of its story and as such it will be a valuable lesson 
to those persons interested in popularizing history. The volume 
can be recommended for study to teachers of history and for 
reading to persons who want to learn the story of Ohio’s history 
“painlessly.” 

K. W. McK. 


The Life of Blackstone. By Lewis C. Warden. (Charlottesville, 
Va., Michie Co., 1938. 451p. illus. $5.00.) 


Warden, the first biographer of William Blackstone, has 
made a significant contribution to the understanding of one of 
England’s greatest legal minds. It has been the author’s task 
to sketch the life and analyze the character and writings of a 
genius who, although influencing the legal profession in Europe 
and America, effecting the interpretation of constitutional issues 
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and revolutionizing the teaching of the law, has heretofore been 
neglected by historians. William Blackstone, the posthumous 
son of Charles Blackstone, was born in Cheapside in 1723. He 
attended Charter House, where he distinguished himself in litera- 
ture and poetry, obtaining the Benson prize medal for verses on 
Milton, and later, at the age of fifteen, entered Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. Abandoning the study of literature and architecture, 
studies for which he displayed an unusual aptitude, Blackstone 
turned to the study of the law, registering in the Middle Temple 
as a law student in 1741. Five years of law at All Souls’ fol- 
lowed, after which he received his degree of Bachelor of Civil 
Laws (1745). A year later he was called to the bar. During the 
years immediately following his graduation Blackstone, not encum- 
bered with clients, continued his studies at Oxford, eventually re- 
ceiving the Degree of Doctor of Civil Laws, served as bursar of 
laws in All Souls’, during which time he was responsible for the 
completion of the Quadrangle of Codrington Library, as steward 
of the College Manors, as common law assessor, as assessor in the 


university vice-chancellor’s court, and as bursar of arts. At the 
bar, after seven years’ practice, his prospects were so indifferent 
that he returned to Oxford on his fellowship, which, granted 
in 1744, he had not relinquished. 


The turning point in his career came in 1753 when, after 
being denied the privilege of filling the chair of Civil Law at 
Oxford, he proposed and was occasioned the privilege of reading 
a series of lectures on the common law, which, at this period, 
was in its formative stage. Six years later, Blackstone, having 
fallen heir to the generosity of Charles Viner, was unanimously 
elected the first Vinerian professor of the English common law, 
a position which he held until 1766 when he abandoned teaching 
and returned in triumph to the scenes of his earlier reverses to 
resume the practice of the law. In 1761 he was granted Letters 
Patent of Precedence which gave him the.rank of king’s council ; 
in the same year he was appointed principal of the New Inn Hall, 
and in 1763 was made solicitor-general to the queen. Although 
not especially interested in politics Blackstone was elected re- 
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corder of the Borough of Wallingford, a position which he held 
for twenty-one years, served in Parliament for the Borough of 
Hindon (1762-68) and afterwards for Westbury (1768-70). In 
1770 Blackstone, after having refused the post of solicitorship to 
the king, accepted the appointment as judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas, received the honor of knighthood, and ended his career 
on the bench. 


The author, not eschewing the “psychological” school of 
biographies, attempts to explain Blackstone’s backwardness, oc- 
casional period of melancholia, and aversion to publicity, either 
to something inherent in his nature, or to a spirit of defeatism 
occasioned by his early reverses as an attorney at law in London, 
or to an unfortunate love affair which caused the future com- 
mentator to revert temporarily to the “muses.” It is indeed 
gratifying to learn that Blackstone’s unfortunate love affair did 
not completely shatter his faith in womankind, that he married 
Sarah Clitherow, after an anxious but proper courtship, that she 
bore him eight children, who, although not unwelcome, had a 
tendency to disturb the tranquility of the orderly household which 
he had established. The author also gives intimate glimpses of 
Blackstone as a serious student, as an exacting professor, as a 
writer, as a husband and father, as an idealist, and as a country 
gentleman at Castle Priory, an estate which he purchased in 1753. 
It is interesting also, to note the diversity of Blackstone’s in- 
terests. He served as a delegate to the Clarendon Press, as a mem- 
ber of the Antiquarian Society, interested himself in architec- 
ture and the rebuilding of St. Peter’s Church in Wallingford 
which had been practically demolished during the Cromwellian 
Wars, promoted the construction of turnpikes and later, as a 
judge of the court of common pleas, concerned himself with 
road-mapping, prison reform, and an “augmentation of judges’ 
salaries.” 


Perhaps the most interesting years of Blackstone’s life, how- 
ever, are those associated with his writings. Of his works the 
best known are the Commentaries, the writing of which covered 
a period of fifteen years. The Commentaries, based on Black- 
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stone’s carefully prepared Oxford lectures, offered a popular 
exposition of the laws of England. This work, containing in- 
accuracies, irreconcilable contraditions and evidence of plagia- 
rism, was first published in four volumes (1765-69). Since no 
clear statement of the English common law had heretofore been 
compiled and published, the Commentaries became an immediate 
success not only in England, but also in France, Germany, and 
America. The author, in a chapter devoted to an analysis of the 
Commentaries, which, in some instances appears to be a com- 
pilation of evidence rather than a digested evaluation of the work, 
points out that Blackstone represented the conservative constitu- 
tional school, that he displayed a pronounced aversion to reform, 
and that he definitely erred in his analysis of the English separa- 
tion of powers. Other of Blackstone’s writing, including such 
titles as an “Essay on Collateral Consanguinity” (1750), “A 
Treatise on the Law of Descents in Fee Simple” (1759), and the 
“Law Tracts” (1762), gives a better impression of Blackstone 
as a serious student. The “Essay on Collateral Consanguinity,” 
written during his student days, was designed to defeat the claims 
of people, who were related to the founders of All Souls’, to 
fellowships. Of the many legal controversies in which Black- 
stone participated perhaps the most interesting and yet the most 
damaging to his position and reputation as an authority on legal 
matters was the famous Wilke’s Case. Warden, after sketching 
this controversial case, concludes that Blackstone, contrary to 
contemporary Whig opinion, was not entirely inconsistent, in the 
light of present evidence, in reversing his position as stated in 
the Commentaries and maintaining in Parliament that a legisla- 
tive body may exclude a member for a sufficient reason on a vote 
of pro re nata. 

As stated earlier, the author has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the understanding of one of England’s greatest legal minds. 
Aside from a slight tendency toward hero worship, the author’s 
treatment is fair and impartial. While the narrative flows 
smoothly and the style is for the most part good, the reviewer 
feels that such words and phrases as “legal hatchery” (p. 52), 
“Dame Law” (p. 43), “wet blanket” (p. 39), “failed to click” 
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(p. 68), “running in the red” (p. 110), “batting for Oxford” 
({p. 136), have no place in a biography written either in a popular 
or serious style. Then, too, the use of the personal pronoun 
“I” in formal writing (pp. 42, 200; 13 times in 16 lines on pp. 232, 
247, 249) is annoying. Several errors, particularly in reproduc- 
ing quotations have been noted (pp. 266, 275, 276, 309, 317, 318, 
323, 339, 387, 390). It is to be regretted that the first biographer 
of Blackstone did not see the necessity of using more extensive 
footnote items. Certainly such statements as “Blackstone’s heart 
jumped into his mouth” (p. 140) cannot stand without a proper 
citation to the source of information. The bibliography, unor- 
thodox and incomplete, is neither classified nor critical. The 
volume is attractively bound, well-printed, contains four illustra- 
tions, a list of works and a chronological table of Sir William 
Blackstone, and an index. J. O. M. 


R. F. D. By Charles Allen Smart. (New York, W. W. Norton 


& Co., 1938. 314p. $2.50.) 


Of all the delightful pastoral literature which we are heir to, 
Charles Allen Smart’s R. F. D. leads the parade. This is true 
because he has given expression to those thoughts, moods and 
enthusiasms which are the gratifying rewards of all true farmers 
of the soil—feelings which the majority of us have difficulty in 
describing. His writing reveals sincerity and a genuine love for 
the bucolic life, born of actual experience. And this is the more 
remarkable in that he was not farm-raised, but a graft, having 
been city-bred, with a number of years spent as editor, teacher 
and novelist, taking up life on a farm with misgivings, only after 
inheriting one near Chillicothe, Ohio. 


This book is not an idyllic idolon, pleasing to the fancy 
merely, and lacking in reality. Witness: 


That first year, only one of my ewes had trouble. You are supposed 
to wait half an hour before helping. I waited three-quarters, disinfected 
myself, remembered the pictures in my book, and finished the process and 
the pain. This lamb became the biggest of all... . I was quite alone with 
these sheep in the middle of a cold, raw night, with one flashlight. Along 
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with moments of writing, my first trick alone at the wheel of a ship, my 
first class as a teacher, and a few others, that simple little act was one of 
the major excitements of my life so far. 

This and many such opportunities for grappling with funda- 
mental things, reveal the farmer as living every moment of every 
day for all that life has to offer. Smart has written a vital story 
of people and nature, exhibiting them through the sensitive lens 
of understanding, in all their humor and pathos. Perhaps there 
are some readers who will feel that certain experiences and 
incidents of farm life are outside the bounds of propriety to de- 
scribe or mention, even in a review of the book describing them. 
Yet one of the best bits of humor in the book concerns the 
author’s first experience in the breeding of cattle. He does this 
in such a clean and straight-forward manner that it would be 
prudish to find objection to it. However, should there be yet a 
few who find such matters improper, though their Sunday’s 
roast beef depend upon it, the book should not be cast aside un- 
read, for the author has much of value to say on such a variety of 
things. 

To this reviewer, the author’s social views are very significant. 
He believes the wider adoption of cooperative enterprise will 
“force reconsideration of the profit motive, the profit system, and 
all the rest,” without stigmatizing its practitioners as communists. 
A new direction must be followed if some of the evils which have 
gained footing in American civilization are to be choked out. 
Production for use, rather than profit; service, rather than ex- 
ploitation; cooperation, rather than competition—these are the 
challenging ideals, and more than that—they have been tested and 
found workable. For the farmer the Farm Bureau is leading the 
way ; for others the consumers’ cooperatives, dealing through pro- 
ducer cooperatives, can prove advantageous to all concerned. 

The volume closes with a chapter on reflections, the last of 
which is on death, and because of the poetic beauty of his con- 
ception, his third from the last paragraph is quoted here. 


It is not hard, here [on the farm], to keep calm, and look at this 
thing [death], long enough to see the whole of life on this planet as the 
flowering of a little garden, the checkered and sanguinary flourishing of a 
little farm, in one brief spring, summer, and autumn, between two winters, 
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the first without beginning and the second without end. It is not hard to 
see it all as a little accident, a brief improvisation, a folk song between 
silences, but as more than enough to send the chance listener in happy awe 
through the rest of his life to his grave. 

. Ba. 


Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Arthur Cecil Bining. Publications of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission, IV. (Harrisburg, 1938. 227p._ illus., 
maps. ) 


This monograph, the result of extensive and painstaking re- 
search, treats of one phase of eighteenth century American indus- 
trial life. After sketching the beginning of iron manufacturing 
in New England, the author discusses the establishment of iron 
plantations in Pennsylvania, plantation management, which, in 
some respects, presented problems comparable to those of a cotton 
plantation in the old South, the development and expansion of the 
industry into the Schuylkill, Delaware, and Susquehanna Valleys, 
the Juniata region, and over the Alleghenies. Other chapters deal 
with the technique of iron manufacturing, improvements, and in- 
vention. The author also discussed such topics as the working 
and living conditions of both the employer and employees, the rate 
of wages, price of commodities, the problems of obtaining a 
sufficient labor supply during the intercolonial wars, the contribu- 
tion made by the German and Irish immigrants to the successful 
operation of the plants, the volume of export trade to England 
during the pre-Revolutionary period, the struggle between the 
English and American ironmasters for control of the iron market, 
and the services rendered by the iron manufacturers in producing 
armaments to be used by the patriots in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. 


This little study is a valuable contribution to the understand- 
ing of one of America’s leading industries. It is to be regretted 
that the author limited his investigations to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and it is to be hoped that this beginning will lead the way 
to a comprehensive study of the iron industry in America. The 
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lengthy classified bibliography and extensive footnote citations 
evidence the author’s wide search for materials. The placing of 
the footnote items at the end of each chapter, however, is incon- 
venient for those readers wishing to follow both notes and text. 
A short appendix, listing the date of establishment, name, loca- 
tion and founder of eighteenth century Pennsylvania furnaces as 
well as a table giving the production in tons of representative 
furnaces, adds to the understanding and utility of the text. The 
volume is well-printed, contains illustrations, maps, and a useful 


index. 


J.O.M. 


The Founding of American Civilization—The Middle Colonies 
By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 367p._ illus. $3.00.) 


Because of the variety of Pennsylvania’s contribution to the 
making of Ohio civilization, anyone interested in Ohio history 
will be interested in Dr. Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker’s recent 
contribution to the literature of American history entitled The 
Founding of American Civilization—the Middle Colonies. This 
illustrated book of 367 pages presents the cultural history of these 
colonies, tracing the evolution of American civilization for a cen- 
tury and a half as it sprang from the English, Dutch, German, 
French Huguenot, and Swedish cultures planted in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. The author has pre- 
sented his material with a new emphasis. Political history has been 
touched only lightly because, as the author says, so much emphasis 
has already been placed upon it. The accompanying photographs, 
maps, drawings, and copies of old documents add to the value and 
attractiveness of the book. It is planned to trace the founding 
of civilization in the New England and Southern Colonies in later 
volumes. 

H. L. 
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A Check List of Manuscripts in the Edward E. Ayer Collection 
[The Newberry Library]. Compiled by Ruth Lapham Butler. 
(Chicago, Newberry Library, 1938. 295p. $5.00.) 


About fifty years ago Edward E. Ayer began to collect a 
library with the idea of specializing in the archaeology and 
ethnology of the American Indian. His plans grew and he in- 
cluded many phases of exploration, colonial and frontier history, 
pre-Columbian geography, and the development of the cartography 
of America and later American expansion. 


In an edition of 500 copies, this list has been issued to ac- 
quaint a greater number of students with this material. The col- 
lection is classified under the subject headings of North America, 
Spanish America, Philippine Islands, Hawaiian Islands, Indian 
Languages, Philippine Languages and Hawaiian Languages, and 
a very comprehensive index of seventy-two pages referring to 
item numbers increases its value. The Newberry Library has 
rendered a real service to students of American history by mak- 
ing possible for them to learn of the manuscript resources of the 
collection, known previously to a comparatively small group of 
specialists. 


mm. Ee 


Jacob Piatt Dunn; His Miami Language Studies and Indiana 
- Manuscript Collection. By Caroline Dunn. (Indianapolis, 
Indiana Historical Society, 1937.) 


The Indiana Historical Society has begun the publication of a 
Prehistory Research Series consisting of occasional publications 
upon American anthropology, archaeology and allied subjects. The 
second number of this series was issued December, 1937, and is 
entitled Jacob Piatt Dunn; His Miami Language Studies and 
Indiana Manuscript Collection. It was prepared by Dunn’s daugh- 
ter, Miss Caroline Dunn, a member of the staff of the Indiana 
State Library. Dunn was a lifelong student of Indiana and 
Indiana history and was recording secretary of the Indiana His- 
torical Society from 1886 to 1924. This booklet of fifty-nine 
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pages gives a sketch of Dunn’s life and enumerates his many con- 
tributions to history. It also includes a list of his manuscript 
Indiana material which is now in the Indiana State Library, and 
a bibliography of his published works. 

HM. 1. 


Children of Light in Honor of Rufus M. Jones. Edited by 
Howard H. Brinton. (New York, Macmillan Co., 1938. xii, 


416p. $3.50.) 


This book was published in honor of Rufus M. Jones the 
great Quaker historian and philosopher on the occasion of his 
seventy-fifth birthday. It is a record of the history, thought and 
achievements of Friends here and abroad. The book contains 
fifteen chapters, with a list of the books of Dr. Jones and an 
index. Each chapter has been written by students of Quaker 
history, four chapters being written by English writers and eleven 
chapters by American writers. The book opens with a sonnet to 
Rufus M. Jones by T. Edmund Harvey, a member of the British 
Parliament. Two chapters have to do with Quakerism in the Ohio 
Valley. One of them is entitled, “The Quaker Contribution to 
the Old Northwest,” by Harlow Lindley and the other, “Timothy 
Nicholson, Candle of the Lord,” by Walter C. Woodward. 





The Story of Ohio. By William Harvey Van Fossen. (New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1937. 25op. illus.) 


A review of this book was published in the February, 1937, 
issue of Museum Echoes. 








